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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tt is a well-known fact that when, in confused and darkened 
times, one right action is taken, one element of disorder put 
; in its proper place, the whole outlook 
gaa will change, as by magic, the scene will clear 
and almost without effort other things will 

straighten themselves and order will appear from chaos. 
This is what has happened as the result of the Government 
having changed our fiscal system from one of Free Imports 
to one of Tariffs, with preference both to the Dominions and 
to the dependent Empire. We see before us, as we never 
did before, both the outline of a great policy and the path 
along which we must go to attain it. This is not to say that 
the journey will be easy, or that the making of closer ties 
between different members of the Empire will be all plain 
sailing. But one right thing having been done, the element 
of order has thereby begun to prevail, and we see, clearly 
marked, the dimensions of what we must aim at. It is of the 
essence of things that order creates order, and this visible 
shaping of the forms which before appeared shapeless, is 
the result of one right act. We have lived in this country 
for so long amidst incoherence and confusion of political 
thought that it is almost incredible to some people that the 
beginning of a measure of design should at last be visible. 
But so it is, and for the first time since the war, the nation 
has begun to show will power and a definite desire to leave 
off the jettisoning of great national and Imperial interests, 
which has been so painful a feature of our policy for years, 
and, since 1920, has caused the destruction of some of our 
greatest Imperial interests. We see that the end of this 
disastrous period may be coming, but it is not here yet, and 
the efforts of every man and woman of good will in these 
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islands will be wanted to conquer the whining spirit of 
surrender which has dominated us for too long. 


On March Ist the great change in our fiscal system occurred, 
after the House of Commons had passed (2nd reading by 451, 

3rd reading by 380 majority) the law which 
The ee, released us for ever from the burden of Free 

Imports. In giving his final send-off to the 
Bill, before despatching it to the House of Lords, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
spoke of the smoothness of its passage through the House 
of Commons. He might also have spoken of the conversion 


of the bulk of the Electorate to which this smooth passage . 


is due. This is clearly shown by the following extract from 
the Manchester Guardian of March 19 on the Dumbartonshire 
election, where, in spite of unparalleled Liberal and Labour 
efforts, the Conservatives held the seat. 

In a constituency in which one out of every two insured workers 
is unemployed the Labour poll continues to slump. It has slumped 
although the campaign was fought mainly on the issues of food taxes 
and unemployment insurance grievances. (Our italics.) 

This candid admission shows that the old food lie is no longer 
taking people in. It has worked for nearly 30 years; it is 
now as completely exposed as are the people who use it. 
What is more remarkable is that the campaign against the 
present administration of unemployment Insurance was not 
more successful, as the lies told about that are new lies. 
Further evidence of the change of view in fiscal matters was 
given by Mr. Hore Belisha’s speech in the House of Commons, 
March 23, when this former Cobdenite said :— 

“It was no good trying to operate a Commercial system in accor- 
dance with a theory which no longer existed. This was not the world of 
Adam Smith ; it was not the world of Cobden...” (Our italics.) 

But the general turn of the country away from the old bad 
things to the new and better things is striking in every way 
and fully justified Mr. Neville Chamberlain in the peroration 
of his final speech on the Imports Bill. 

When some day the historian comes to set on record his view of 


the events of February, 1932, I believe that he will point to that date 
as one of the landmarks in the strange and eventful story of our race. 
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I believe that he will applaud and admire the courage and foresight 
of this country in shaking herself free from her past troubles and in 
taking up a new career, hand-in-hand with the sister countries of the 
Empire, the central figure of a great economic federation wide enough 
and strong enough to withstand any shock which it may have to suffer 
from fortune in the future. 


Monsieur Clemenceau, in speaking to the writer once of the 
general war wreckage, said that he thought that English 
vitality would recover and would pull us through, “ Je crois 
que Angleterre fera encore quelque chose.”” He was right. 
We are recovering, and the destiny of this people may again 
be great. 


In the speech from which we have already quoted, Mr. Hore 
Belisha, who is Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
New Life Trade, was able to tell the House of Commons 

(March 23) of the decided movement towards 
increased British production that has occurred as the result of 
the tariff. There is a demand for factory sites by foreign 
manufacturers, and, since February 3, these had been 
numerous—195 enquiries from Germany, 34 from Belgium, 
24 from the U.S.A., 21 from Switzerland, and 97 from other 
countries. Besides this, 67 British firms are hoping to extend 
production with the help of foreign experts. The trades 
where these movements are noticed are the textile, hosiery, 
clothing (other than hosiery), leather, radio and electrical 
trades. Production, Mr. Hore Belisha told the House, had 
actually started in 35 factories. He explained that every 
effort was made to persuade newcomers to go to the distressed 
areas, but that firms must be allowed to choose their own sites, 
and their choice was affected by rates and transport. Every- 
one who heard this speech was very much heartened by it, 
except, perhaps, the Socialist agitators, whose occupation 
depends upon bad conditions and unemployment. In spite 
of their obstruction, the new era has made a good start, a 
lucky start. A correspondent, writing to The Times, reminds 
us opportunely that the conjunction of Good Friday and Lady 
Day is said to be auspicious for this country :— 

When Our Lord falls in Our Lady’s lap, 
Then shall England have good hap. 

It looks as if the old saw were right. 
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Up to the time of writing, the secrets of the Budget have been 
well kept, and the reason for this, no doubt, is that the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
era lain, did not know, until the end of the financial 

year, what surplus he had to dispose of. 
This year has been one of such changes that no one is in a 
position to say with any certainty exactly what the position 
is or what it will become. The last twelve months have 
been revolutionary in character and the last few weeks have 
seen a complete reversal of our system. We now have, instead 
of free imports, a low General Tariff with, for various reasons, 
both gaps and high peaks in it, and the change being recent, 
the effects of the new plan cannot yet be seen. What seems 
certain is that the Chancellor will be able to ease some part 
of the appalling weight of taxation, and thereby to help in 
the restoration of trade. Probably his first thought will be 
to correct some of the mistakes made by his predecessor, and, 
of these, the most glaring is the increased tax on beer, which 
has simply resulted in a diminished yield, to say nothing of 
adding to unemployment owing to greatly decreased demand. 
That will be one remission, but it should be a remission that 
will cause an increase, not a decrease of revenue. Another 
decrease of taxation should be to put back the allowances to 
the income-tax payer for children and dependents to where 
they were before last September. These extra charges have 
been very oppressive and they should be remitted as soon as 
possible. Probably no one would oppose these last remissions, 
the moral struggle will come over the more important point 
of whether the income-tax payer is to have sixpence relief, 
or whether all the cuts in the salaries of teachers and Civil 
servants and of the Dole are to be restored. There can be no 
question at all as to which would be the best for the country, 
it would be the relief of the taxpayer, but the very vocal 
teachers and the howling Socialist dervishes may frighten 
enough of the Conservative members into putting pressure 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer to put income-tax payers 
—or, in other words, industry—last of all the claimants. If 
Mr. Chamberlain listens to these well-meaning, but muddle- 
headed people, he will make a cardinal error, but as he will 
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make it with his eyes open, we hope for better things from 
him. As there is an immense amount of loose talk going on 
at this moment about remission of taxation, it may be as 
well to state why, as there cannot be relief all round, it is 
better to take sixpence off the income-tax than to restore the 
cuts to those soldiers, sailors, Civil servants, and Dole drawers 
who have so gallantly borne the weight of reduced incomes, 
or to put back the clamouring teachers, whose constant 
shouting for preferential treatment shows that the profession 
they have adopted has somewhat distorted their vision. 


PEOPLE are apt to think of income-tax merely as it affects 
the lives of well-to-do people—Lord Croesus will have less, 

A : they think, and are rather pleased. The 
on ee? medium-incomed folk, at present so grievously 
taxed, feel also that they ought, perhaps, to go on bearing 
the prodigious weight they are now carrying, sooner than 
appeal to the Chancellor to place them before the 
salaried servants of the Crown or the Dole drawers. The man 
with £2,000 a year says: “‘I can, by reducing my pleasures, 
my staff, and my general scale, still live comfortably on 
£1,500.” True—so he can, though the gardener and chauffeur 
he has had to part with are not so happy. What people who 
are not in business do not realise is the effect of the high 
income-tax on industry. What they do not take in is that 
it is not the 5s. in the pound deducted from the income-tax 
paid out to shareholders that kills an industry, but the 5s. 
in every pound put to reserve and in many pounds spent in 
renewals. The deduction from the income-tax suffered by 
the shareholder cramps him, and prevents his paying out in 
wages what he could do, but the 5s. in the pound deducted 
from the income that is not distributed is what prevents the 
expansion of a business, the building up of adequate reserves, 
or the sufficient renewal of necessary plant. The Inland 
Revenue makes some allowance for renewal, but not nearly 
enough. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer could remit the 
taxation on reserves, he would go far to help industry, but 
if money placed to reserves cannot be differentiated from 
money paid to shareholders, then sixpence off all round is the 
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least that can be of any use. This and the lifting of some 
portion of the burden of super-tax on the whole of the super- 
tax payers is very necessary. It is very necessary that this 
should be clearly understood. The other day, one of the 
leading members of the Oxford Union was holding forth to 
some of his seniors on the forthcoming revision of taxation, 
“Tt is intolerable,” said this young man, “ to even contem- 
plate a remission of income-tax when there are still cuts in 
the salaries of postmen and other small people.” ‘“ Do you 
pay income-tax ?”’ said his interlocutor. ‘‘ No, my father 
does that.” “‘ Have you any knowledge of how taxation 
affects industry ?”’ Well, of course he hadn’t, he was just a 
generous-minded boy, who wanted the under-dog to have a 
bit more. But his hearers have been wondering since whether 
it would not be wise, at any rate, for parents, whose sons are 
having large allowances, to deduct income-tax from them 
so that, at any rate, one aspect of a high income-tax and its 
effect on trade, the spending aspect, should be realised by the 
boys who frequent our expensive Universities. 


WE print elsewhere General Sir Charles Gwynn’s and Admiral 
Harper’s articles as to the alarming cuts which have been 

made in the Naval and Military Estimates. 
on = Sir Charles Gwynn is a master on military 

matters and Admiral Harper is as well qualified 
to speak on the Navy as any man in England. and we 
earnestly draw our readers’ attention to what these experts 
say. We quote here another Naval opinion, that of Lord 
Wester Wemyss, who, having been placed at the head of the 
Navy during some of the darkest days of the War, and whose 
splendid judgment and great gifts of organization helped 
to pull us through to victory, knows what he is talking about. 
Speaking at the Institution of Naval Architects on March 16, 
he said, in reference to our persistent Naval reductions since 
the war, that: 


This had now gone far enough. It was true that our treaty obliga- 
tions had tied our hands, but we had in some directions gone beyond 
those obligations, and had, in our endeavour to effect economies, 
reduced our naval strength below the safety limit. He had no desire 
to display aggressive tendencies, but he must protest against the uni- 
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lateral character of recent disarmament measures. The lead given by 
this country in voluntarily relinquishing part of our naval superiority 
in the hope that others would follow suit had failed to evoke adequate 
response. While we had decreased our naval expenditure by £8,000,000 
between 1925 and 1930, the world expenditure in armaments during that 
period had increased by no less than £126,000,000. (Our italics.) 

This is serious enough in all conscience, and all of us must 
feel this, unless we are working for the downfall of Great 
Britain from inside the pacifist societies. But Lord Wester 
Wemyss struck an even more serious note in the next passage 
in his speech : 

For our island country there was no alternative: the Navy must 
be maintained or our security vanished. Our 80,000 miles of sea 
routes must be protected ; yet our cruiser strength had fallen to less 
than one-half of what it was in 1914, and of the existing vessels many 
were obsolescent. Since the War we had built only 17 cruisers, and 
in the last four years only five, instead of the 12 which were considered 
to be the bare minimum required. No warship had been laid down in 
the year just closed, and even for those which had been authorised 
the laying down had been postponed. 

No warship was laid down last year, and everything else 
slackened in proportion, and then the League of Nations 
Union wants us to take the steps which would inevitably 
lead to war with Japan! Let us contrast the dangerous 
parsimony of this with the reckless lavishness of our expendi- 
ture when it comes to Geneva. The Foreign Office estimates 
show that we pay 10 per cent. of the total expenses of the 
League of Nations, and this amounts this year to no less a 
sum than £182,000, an increase of £64,500! This, we are 
told, does not include the £56,300 contributed annually to 
the International Labour Bureau. On the other hand, 
China, the pet child of the League, owes £350,000 for 
arrears. Why should we pay more because of this, and other, 
defaults ? 


THE estimates are all before us. Certain services, the defence 
services in particular, are cut to the bone, cut to danger point. 
And yet the total of the economies makes poor 
showing against the total Budget. No doubt 
in every department there is some opposition to economy, and 
everywhere it is difficult to effect economy without affecting 


On Economy 
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services that some people think of importance, and yet it is 
impossible to live in this country without realising that the 
number of people who live on other people’s work, doing 
nothing constructive of their own, is vast. And this is not 
only so in Government businesses but in all our private affairs 
as well. Take the affair of Income Tax. You employ an 
auditor, you pay him, the Government employs an Inspector 
of Taxes, you (indirectly) pay him. The two get together and 
make such a muddle that you have to get in a lawyer; you 
pay him, and he refers to counsel, and you pay him. This 
is not an uncommon case. The Inland Revenue has tre- 
mendous powers of interference. The officials have zeal, and 
work to get the last ounce out of you, regardless of the effect 
on your business. They have so much power of looking into 
and calling for papers, that you are driven to pay someone to 
look after you, that is two people paid for bothering you and 
corresponding with each other. Should you be in doubt as to 
the course you ought to pursue, you consult a solicitor, and 
as he seldom knows the law, you may find that you have to 
take counsel’s opinion. This is no fanciful case, it is always 
happening, and it adds very much to the expense of the 
individual who is paying his taxes. What happens to each 
individual of us is also constantly occurring in Government 
offices. They exist in order to correspond, not only with each 
other, but inside each section of each Government department 
the game goes merrily on. And we pay, of course, the salaries 
of all these worthy men and women who apparently exist only 
to make trouble for us at our expense. It does not seem 
sane. 


THE fog created by the anti-Japanese propaganda of our 
pacifists has been so great that it may be as well to recapitulate 

some of the events which have occurred in the 
Japan, Far East, events which led to the Shanghai 

fighting and which have not been sufficiently 
understood in this country. The International Settlement 
at Shanghai at the end of January was quiet enough for the 
British and Americans, but not for the Japanese residents 
there, and above all not for the merchants. The Japanese 
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suffered, besides positive persecution, constant theft of goods, 
and were unable to get redress from the Chinese Courts in 
the Settlement. Hopeless of obtaining redress save by a 
show of power, the Japanese Government decided to send a 
force to Shanghai to strengthen their garrison and to enable 
them to talk with authority to the local Chinese: there is 
actually no operative Chinese Central Government. At this 
point, probably, a military miscalculation was made. The 
Chinese Army in and around Shanghai consisted of Cantonese 
troops, and the Cantonese have always been despised as fighting 
men ; in the event, as we know, these Cantonese gave a very 
good account of themselves, but it is supposed that the 
Japanese high command hardly expected them to stand as 
they did. Actually, after the Japanese admiral presented 
his 24-hour ultimatum to the Mayor of Shanghai on January 28 
the position was one of great difficulty, not only for the 
Japanese, but for the British and American residents. 
Shanghai, outside the International Settlement, swarms with 
Communists, Muscovites, gunmen, kidnappers, all ready to 
fish in troubled waters. The International Settlement had 
not only to be ready to defend itself from organized armed 
troops, but from all the banditry of this Alsatia. A state of 
emergency being declared on January 28, the various regular 
troops guarding the Settlement were placed at their posts, 
the officer commanding the whole being Brigadier-General 
Fleming (British). Each set of troops in each section was, 
however, free to act as directed by their own officer in com- 
mand. The British troops occupied a railway line 2 miles 
outside the Settlement, and the Japanese also were posted 
outside, the American line was on the boundary, the Shanghai 
volunteers had to hold the boundary in the streets next to 
Chapei, a densely-populated Chinese suburb. The British, 
Americans and volunteers wired and sandbagged themselves 
in a few hours after receiving their orders. The Japanese 
were late arriving at their destination—whether purposely 
it is not known—but when they arrived to take up the post 
assigned to them they found themselves very deeply engaged, 
and had to fight to hold the position agreed to for them by 
the International Commander, 
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HERE we quote from The Times Shanghai Correspondent’s 

despatch of February 12, which should be read by everyone 

; who wishes to understand the very complicated 

Lar Pela situation of affairs in Shanghai when the 
fighting began. 

“The Chinese troops, knowing where to expect the Japanese, were 
ready for them at all adjacent points with riflemen and machine-guns 
advantageously posted in and around the maze of streets and houses. 
The Japanese soon found it impossible to advance against the heavy 
fire from their front, and from snipers in rear, and were compelled to 
stand on the defensive. Moreover, an armoured train came into action 
and prevented any advance on the railway station, where opposition 
appeared to be centred. The Japanese at first moved about 1,000 men 
forward, and it was only when they realized by the firing that they were 
to be opposed that they put in all their available force.” 

“To find themselves opposed,” continues the despatch, 
“was a painful shock.” They had probably thought that 
they could walk through the Cantonese. On finding they 
were effectively stopped they resorted to the air :— 

“On January 29 the Japanese bombed the station from the air to 
destroy the armoured train, and the railway behind it to prevent the 
train getting away. The bombing of the station was done with great 
boldness, the airmen descending quite close to their objective.” 

The Japanese have been severely criticized on two counts. 
The first is that they used armed force at all ; the other is that, 
in resorting to arms, they miscalculated, and brought a force 
that was so much too weak for its purpose that they had 
three weeks of fighting and had to greatly add to the numbers 
of their original expedition. It looks to us as though the 
second count was proved by the event: the extraordinary 
patriotic valour of the Japanese found itself stopped by the 
burning zeal of the Cantonese troops, fighting on Chinese 
soil for what seemed to them to be a vital Chinese interest. 
A Liberal pacifist organ remarked with surprise that this was 
probably what had halted the Japanese. Yes, and this is 
the only way in which other countries than China will be in 
future defended when a foreign enemy lands on their shores. 


In spite of the alarm naturally felt at fighting so close to the 
International Settlement, that area was on the whole respected 
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by both the contending forces. And, had it not been for 
the perpetual clatter kept up at Geneva, it is probable that 
the British Admiral, Sir Howard Kelly, who 
very soon got the Chinese and Japanese 
commanders to meet upon his Flagship, H.M.S. 
Kent, would have patched up a truce very much earlier than 
actually was done. But nowadays, just as a war cannot be 
called a war until sanctioned by the League of Nations, so 
can a truce not be called a truce until everything has been 
reported and passed by countless outsiders, and, amidst all 
these delays, the psychological moment is apt to pass. The 
League of Nations Council was actually sitting when the 
Sino-Japanese conflict started, but in spite of intensive 
propaganda against Japan both in Geneva and, of course, 
England, nothing could be done to stop a conflict about 
which both parties were determined. After three weeks, 
however, China, whose Cantonese were at last beginning to 
flinch, asked that the League Assembly should be summoned. 
To the delight of the pro-Chinese a lot of little nations, with 
no Far-Eastern trade or interests, roundly abused Japan, and 
as Columbia has an equal vote with England or France in 
the Assembly, our pacifists began to feel quite jolly. In the 
end, Japan, having obtained her immediate objectives, 
stopped her advance; this, coinciding sufficiently with the 
meeting of the Assembly of the League, “‘ saved face,” and 
members of the League of Nations Union are now going about 
saying they stopped the war. Commissions have been 
appointed to inquire and report, and for the moment the 
exhibition of helplessness of the League of Nations has ceased 
with the termination of the fighting. The greatest credit is 


The 
Negotiations 


deserved by Sir Miles Lampson, our representative in 


China, and Sir Howard Kelly the Admiral commanding the 
China Station. In circumstances of the greatest difficulty 
they managed to secure a cessation of hostilities that seems 
likely to lead to peace. 


It is probably true that the Japanese military command 
miscalculated, but the miscalculation has cost Japan such 
severe losses that her former Allies, the English, who in 
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their day have so often sent insufficient forces overseas to 
accomplish necessary military operations, should be able to 
sympathize with them. It is a tribute to 
the military reputation of the Japanese that 
we should be surprised at their making our 
favourite mistake of underestimating the enemy. What we 
should try to understand is the relation of this business to 
our own interests. It is vital to the International Settlement 
that the neutral zone should be extended; the Japanese 
demand for a belt of 12 miles round Shanghai to be cleared 
of Chinese troops is not excessive: the neutral belt should 
probably be larger than this. If the Settlement is to be, 
as it has been for years and as it should be, the great trading 
centre for China, it should have a larger neutral area in the 
interests not only of the Japanese, but of the English and 
Americans. The indignation of our pacifists against the 
Japanese should not be allowed to obscure this very im- 
portant matter. The Japanese have in fact done in 1932 
what the English should have done in 1927; probably joint 
action then would have been bloodless; now the work has 
been done at a cost, to the Japanese and Chinese, of many 
lives. But because someone else has done our job and has 
made the necessary move to save world trade with China, 
do not let us underrate the value of their actions. The 
Japanese have no territorial ambitions in or near Shanghai, 
but they have, as we have, a valuable trade there, and they 
want to keep it—as we do ours. It would be a great gain 
if we could in this matter, for once in a while, think of British 
interests without deferring to the views of Paraguay and 
Bolivia. 


British 
Interests 


THE world teems with quiet fun, and some of it is occasionally 
provided by our pacifists, who appear to be in every way a 
very fiery body. One stunt, the “ Peace 


The “Peace” 


pool Army,” was first advertised on February 26 

by the Rev. R. Sheppard, Rev. A. Herbert 
Gray, and Miss Maud Royden, who wrote a letter to the 
newspapers to say that they wished to recruit an army of 
peacemakers to walk between the opposing forces at Shanghai, 
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How the peace army, when recruited, was to pass between 
the contending armies was not easy to see. Fighting, though 
the three writers probably do not know it, has changed since 
the Peninsular War, there are now barbed wire entanglements, 
trenches and other obstacles to a pleasant stroll across a 
battlefield. Our peacemakers would have to come through 
one army or the other and—we hate to say so—but they 
would be suspect probabiy to both, but anyhow to the army 
they did not go through. The Germans, who so often used 
screens of women and children in their advances in the early 
part of the war, would have jumped at the services of this 
“Peace Army,” knowing that the English and the French 
would not wish to injure unarmed people, however foolish. 
But if Mr. Sheppard and his co-signatories think that either 
the Japanese or Chinese would refrain from fighting because 
they were there, they are mistaken. It was a perfectly safe 
offer to make, it could raise nothing but an exasperated smile 
at the naive effort to make talk about particular people. 
There is a way in which the Japanese might be touched 
and even checked in action; it is well known, and no doubt 
has occurred to Mr. Sheppard and his friends. If they really 
mean business, if they really want to protest against Japan’s 
civilising Manchuria, or restoring trade in Shanghai, they 
should, all three of them, take ship to Tokyo and there in 
full canonicals commit Hari Kari on the doorstep of the War 
Office. Only they must really kill themselves quite dead. 
This action, we can assure them, would impress the Japanese 
with their earnestness, and would make the world take 
them seriously, otherwise ? 


THE French Prime Minister, Monsieur André Tardieu, follows 
in the Clemenceau tradition of friendship with England. 


In his ministerial statement on February 23, 
France and 


England made too late for notice in our March issue, 

he put an understanding with Britain in the 
forefront of his policy. “‘ France,” said Monsieur Tardieu, 
“aspires to a general entente with that noble country.” 
He has shown that he means to act on this, and early in 
March he and Sir John Simon were engaged in conversations 
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to see whether the two countries could have an agreement 
as to the policy to be pursued by both at the forthcoming 
Lausanne Conference, where almighty efforts are going to 
be made by the German Jews of America and England, in 
company with all other Germans, to wipe out the Treaty 
debts known as Reparations. In an inspired article in the 
Temps of March 9, we were told that the discussion between 
our two Governments were hopeful, and an official com- 
muniqué later on led us to believe that some understanding 
had been arrived at. There are powerful forces arrayed on 
Germany’s side. Besides the German Jews of the City of 
London, who merely want their money back, and the paid 
propagandists of certain societies, there are a number of 
worthy English people who have the ear of the public, and 
who keep on urging the Entente Powers to cancel Germany’s 
debts. They have not thought the matter out, they only 
know that Germany is clamouring for relief and they would 
like to feel generous. But generosity should surely some- 
times include English workers and be exercised towards 
people of good faith. If the pro-Germans of whatever kind 
have their way and reparation debts are cancelled, Germany 
would only have a debt of £8 per head of population, while 
France has a debt of £56 and Great Britain a debt of £150 
for every man, woman and child. We ask the well meaning 
pro-German English (it is no use to appeal to those of another 
race whose interests are elsewhere) to consider what would 
be the effect on our industry of relieving our principal trade 
rivals to this extent, while we ourselves continue to bear 
so prodigious a burden ? 


THE Germans are past masters of propaganda; in this 
respect they resemble the Chinese. Just think, if Germany 
had come to our rescue in the dark days of 
last September, what our German Task Masters 
would have made of it! But it is left to the 
Westminster (the organ of the Westminster Bank) to tell us 
how we benefited by French action. In this publication, 
in describing the growth of the forward exchange market, 
Mr. E. F. Davis, a well-known Exchange expert, says, in a 
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very interesting article, that before the War, the forward 
exchange market was small. Its growth dates from the 
time when foreign currencies began to collapse, and merchants 
buying abroad had to secure themselves. At this time, 
however, tremendous exchange speculation also began. 

The largest market for forward exchanges was centred in London 
in post-War times. The French franc would never have fallen to 
250 francs to the pound, and French sterling balances would certainly 
never have reached the formidable figures they did, if the forward 
market had been closed to exchange speculation. 

In those early days we did not, according to Mr. Davis, 
fully realise what a menace forward exchange might be to 
currency, and even last autumn we allowed the purchasing 
of forward sterling as a means to save the pound. But, 
last autumn, when we were forced off gold, France at once 
took action and did the right thing. 

London has to thank the Bank of France for refusing to deal 
in forward sterling when London departed from the gold standard ; 
otherwise the pound would have become an international gambling 
counter, as every one expected inflation to take place in England 
before the end of last year. This determined action on the part of the 
Bank of France steadied the pound, and made the stupendous task that 
confronted the Government and City authorities much less difficult. 
(Our italics.) 

This act of friendship should be known everywhere. At the 
time it was mentioned, but few people realised its implica- 
tions, or what this practical support of sterling meant to 
Britain then and now. Amidst our jubilation of balancing 
our Budget and over our noble income tax payers, do not 
let us forget what we owe to the Bank of France. 


THE Disarmament Conference is sitting at Geneva, and, we 
are told, will continue to sit for many months. The cost 
abc to the British Exchequer would, by the time 
[yep peeves it is over, have kept a battalion of infantry 

for a year or made a substantial contribution 


towards a destroyer. In the end we shall have all sorts of 
propositions served up to us by that body of pacifists who 
seem bent on war, to disarm even more than we have done in 
order to serve as an “‘example.”” What really is beyond a 
joke is the time and money spent in these affairs. The 
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French Prime Minister who was representing his country 
at Geneva before Easter (all ministers live in the train now- 
a-days) has been deploring the farce. He complained that 
the committees referred questions backwards and forwards 
to each other eternally. “This Racquet Game,” he is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ should not continue any further.” 
Perhaps not, but the Conference adjourned on March 18 for 
nearly four weeks’ holiday, after which the dangerous farce 
will begin again. We are told that the questions raised, 
so far, are only hypothetical, and that numbers are referred 
to as “ X” or “ Y” and nations as “A” or “B”! There 
are signs that the Conference habit is waning; it is time. 
The amount of effort, of money, of talk expended on these 
affairs would have gone far to set the different countries in 
Europe on their feet, if their several statesmen had stayed 
at home and minded their own affairs. ‘‘ Hands off each 
other’ is a slogan to recommend to our younger politicians, 
for as long as foreign countries who have different interests, 
and who are jealous of each other, continue to “ confer” 
about matters each can only settle for themselves, so long 
shall we be in an almighty mess. After Geneva, indeed 
contemporaneous with it, we are to have Lausanne. This 
is a conference called for next June, so that Germany may 
endeavour to persuade the Entente statesmen to forego, or 
at any rate postpone, Treaty debts in favour of Commercial 
debts. Postponement may be necessary for a short time, 
but we hope that the Entente Statesmen will place the 
solemn Treaty obligations of Germany to pay Reparations 
before the debts she owes to the German Jews of London, 
and New York, and the shareholders of the late Mr. Krueger’s 
concerns. And when Lausanne is over, let us cease this 
eternal ‘“‘ racquet game”’ and devote ourselves to the interests 
of the British Empire, which is holding a Conference in Ottawa 
next July when something really of benefit can be accom- 
plished. Our delegates to Lausanne are to be the following : 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir John 
Simon, Mr. Runciman, and, if possible, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Hilton Young. Seven Cabinet 
Ministers ! !! 
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THE death of Monsieur Aristide Briand occurred on March 6. 
Although he was known to be unwell, there had been no 
Briand anxiety about him, and his death was sudden. 
The spate of gush in this country has been 
terrific. British politicians have said that Europe has 
suffered in Monsieur Briand’s death the greatest loss since 
the death of Stresemann, and no doubt those who regret 
Herr Stresemann will also regret Monsieur Briand, who was 
the author of the Locarno policy, now somewhat blown 
upon, but in its day hailed as “saving Europe.” Poor 
Europe! How many times has she been “ saved” since the 
armies ceased fighting! Monsieur Briand was a gifted, 
flexible man, capable of the swift jest that is so often useful 
in conferences and committees; he could turn in many 
directions and had a gift, which amounted almost to genius, 
for facing several ways at once. This caused his own country- 
men to eye him askance and to feel that his professions were 
not always to be trusted, for in France there is not that 
admiration for the man who gives away his country’s interests 
that there is here. It was remembered that Briand played 
no very decided role during the War, but that the peace was 
very much affected by his activities and not always affected 
to the benefit of the Allies. It is true that he was not actually 
anti-patriotic, very few Frenchmen are, but he was not a 
pillar of patriotism like Monsieur Clemenceau or Monsieur 
Poincaré, and his mania for International Conferences was 
looked upon as unhealthy, as it was noticed that after every 
such meeting more concessions had been made to the Germans, 
who are regarded in France as the trouble féte of Europe. 
Briand was looked upon, in his own country, as too ready 
to yield. All the same he could sometimes be direct. This 
is his own account of a conversation with Herr Stresemann 
(it was quoted by Sir Austen Chamberlain in an article in the 
Sunday Times of March 12) :— 


STRESEMANN had made, to Briand personally, the usual 
German complaint about the clause in the Treaty of Versailles 
on the origin of the War, and Briand retorted by asking 
why the Germans were not content to leave the matter to 
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the verdict of history. “But what,’ asked Stresemann, 
“ will history say ?”’ Briand replied :— 


The Orizi “T am no prophet, and will not anticipate her 
of the War judgment. But there are three things which I think 


she will not say—she will not say that this time 

France was the aggressor; she will not say that Belgium invaded 

Germany ; and she will not say, like Bethmann-Hollweg, that a 

treaty is only a scrap of paper.” 

That was a good answer and one that deserves to be 
recorded. It will be remembered, it is hoped, when the weak 
sides of Briand’s character, his yielding to fashionable political 
thought and his absence of steadiness of national aim are 
forgotten. He had not genius, and he had very little culture, 
but he had great aptitudes, and he had above all the supreme 
gift of words. He could make words do almost anything, 
and he used his fine voice as you may hear an actor in France 
use his; this histrionic talent impressed our public men 
enormously: they are no orators and they are quite un- 
accustomed to French wit. In France, where there are good 
speakers on every district council, oratory cuts less ice than 
here where our public men “um” and “ah” to the end of 
their days in a way no French audience would tolerate for 
five minutes. Frenchmen are severe critics of oratorical art, 
and are not so apt to think a man a great statesman because 
he can speak well and persuasively, as we are. This was 
Briand’s greatest gift. He could use words as few men (in 
England) have heard them used, and he could persuade on 
that account; if he had had a clear aim and a statesman’s 
vision, this gift would have been invaluable; as it was, his 
power of speech only helped to lead our excellent but insular 
politicians into the incoherency we are in now in foreign 
affairs. 


A PLAN to help the Danube States by a Customs union was 
communicated by Monsieur Tardieu to England and Italy 
some time during March. The idea should be 
sympathetic to our Government, as they them- 
selves proposed a Customs union of the States 
concerned. One of the disastrous results of the policy fastened 
upon Europe by President Wilson’s fantastic creed is that in 
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the pursuit of the ideal of self-determination, each country, 
no matter its size or wealth, has to be treated separately, and 
without sufficient regard to its neighbours. It was the League 
of Nations which undertook the regeneration of the Danubian 
States, raising loans for them and attempting to put them 
on their feet. These well-meant efforts were of very little 
avail, the conditions of success were not there, and all that 
has happened is that a lot of well meaning people have 
invested in League of Nations loans that are likely, for some 
years, to be in a very parlous condition. This is what comes 
of doing even a well-intentioned thing in the wrong way, and 
we hope that those believers in a millennium to be produced by 
the League of Nations will note the failure of this body in 
their peace undertakings as well as in their war interferences. 
They are apparently no better equipped for one than for the 
other. The League, with all its commissions, committees, inves- 
tigations, experts and reports, having watched quite helplessly 
while the Danubian estates reached the verge of bankruptcy, 
the great Powers must now see what they can do in the matter. 
The British Government, which was the first to have a plan, 
apparently renounced its own excellent project of a Customs 
union for the former States of the old Austrian Empire, in 
deference to objections from Germany. Germany wants to 
incorporate Austria, and the idea that Austria might be drawn 
into a different orbit is very upsetting to her, not that she 
would suffer in trade by the arrangement, it would be an 
advantage to her to have a wealthy, instead of a poverty- 
stricken, neighbour on her southern frontier. But the Pan- 
German dream would be affected, and we may be sure that 
all Germany’s efforts will be concentrated on the effort to 
prevent Austria from having other affiliations. The text of 
Monsieur Tardieu’s plan is now published. The proposal is on 
much the same lines as the British one, and would, if it were 
adopted, bind Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia 
and Roumania in a Customs’ union, with mutual preferential 
treaties, an arrangement designed first of all to benefit 
the nations concerned, but also intended to greatly help 
towards prosperity in Europe generally. Bulgaria is not 
included in the Tardieu plan, nor Poland, the near neighbour 
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of several Danubian States. And so far we do not know 
whether this exclusion is due to a wish in those countries to 
remain outside. In any case, should the French plan go 
through, Poland and Bulgaria might find themselves drawn 
towards the union proposed. Germany has countered the 
French scheme, which she dislikes intensely, by making 
Austria an offer of preference for her goods entering Germany. 


Ir is depressing to think that, at this stage of our affairs, a 
company apparently composed of British citizens should be 
. willing to run counter to every effort that is 

a wang a being made, both by the Government and the 
people of this country to redress the balance of 

trade, and to foster inter-Imperial relations. But, so it is, 
and these persons are said to be supported in their anti- 
patriotic action by the general timber traders all over the 
country. On March 12 it was announced that a company 
had been formed for the purchase and distribution here of 
Russian softwoods on a colossal scale, a contract having been 
made to accept delivery of 450,000 standards of this timber. 
The cost is said to be £4,500,000. The price is low, owing to 
the forced, unpaid labour used by Russia, which is a com- 
munistic State. The Russian Wood Agency will act as dis- 
tributors, the contract for payment is made by Timber 
Distributors, Ltd. The Trade, generally, is said to have taken 
shares in underwriting of this venture. Now the shocking 
revelations about the conditions in the Russian Timber Camps 
must be fresh in every one’s mind, and we wonder what is the 
mentality of the people who are prepared to make money out 
of such human misery. For that is what it is. Russian 
timber undersells other timber because of the reckless dis- 
re ard of the Russian Government for the wretched human 
creatures who fell and cut it and who are worse treated than 
any slaves in ancient times. This deal will give a shrewd 
blow to the Canadian timber industry, and will help to shut 
out the timber of civilized countries where labour has wages 
and a decent life. Then, apart from this strong moral 
objection to the use of material so produced, there is the 
very serious matter of the balance of trade. During the last 
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five years we have imported from Russia goods amounting to 
£135,000,000, for which cash was paid. We have only sold 
her £25,000,000, and on credit. The cash we send to Russia 
finances anti-British agitation in India, in China, and even 
here in England. Is it not time that this should stop and that 
the hands of the Government should be strengthened by the 
passage of some such measure as that of Commander Locker- 
Lampson, at present before the House of Commons—a 
measure which would prohibit the entry into this country of 
goods from Russia ? 


Tue future historian, if he thinks at all seriously about 
Mr. Lloyd George, will be very much puzzled by him. Starting 

life on very slender means, a violent and 
ad ail destructive Radical in his early Parliamentary 

days, slashing about him with all the gusto 
of youth at any and every institution or individual that 
caught his eye, he was a not unfamiliar type. Author of 
the idea of making the Chancellor of the Exchequer a spend- 
thrift instead of a guardian of the National purse, author 
of the political bribe and slogan “ ninepence for fourpence,”’ 
and many other such, he was once a perfectly understandable 
person. He meant to get for the lower middle classes, of 
which he was a member, and the working classes, whose votes 
he sought, the possessions of the well-to-do. Then came 
the war, he was in office, he had not foreseen the cataclysm, 
for he had only a hazy idea of what Europe was like, or how 
it could interfere with the British Isles; but once the fight 
he had not foreseen was on, and the heart of the nation was 
obviously bent on endurance to victory, Mr. Lloyd George 
assumed the leadership of the country, and in a series of 
magnificent speeches interpreted British sentiment to Britain 
and to the world. He showed tenacity and a real under- 
standing of many problems ; he was the head of the Govern- 
ment which instituted the war Cabinet, a business-like body 
of five men; he sanctioned the summoning of the Imperial 
War Cabinet. Added to this, the first steps taken on the 
path of protecting British industries were taken by his 
government, He appeared at this time to be an all out 
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Imperialist, which is not to say that he steered a steady 
course, for his gusty mind constantly blew out the sparks 
that he and others had struck, and his perpetual interference 


with the work being done was often disastrous.. Still, when | 


all is said and done, he had a lot to his credit. Peace came, 
and found him less apt to understand the new problems 
than the war ones. No longer driven by each day’s dire 
necessity, he spread himself about, forgetting one moment 
what he had decided the moment before. The Peace Con- 
ference showed all his worst faults of character. He was 
madly jealous of Monsieur Clemenceau who was easily his 
superior in Parliamentary and debating gifts, as well as in 
statesmanship, a man who knew his own mind and always 
spoke the truth. He was discomposed by President Wilson 
who could emit more bunkum even than he could, and 
whose power of talking of unrealities would have surprised 
even a Welsh Preacher; thus Mr. Lloyd George found himself 
less important during the Paris Conference than during the 
war. However pro-German he was, Generals Smuts and 
Botha were more pro-German. However much he leaned 
away from France, President Wilson went one better. It 
never occurred to Mr. Lloyd George that the réle in which 
he could have excelled was that of a patriot. He did not 
see that if he had upheld England’s banner, his place would 
have been assured, and respected, and that if, from being 
a patriot he descended to being a pacifist he was lost. The 
Treaty was signed, the nations were left licking their wounds. 
Mr. Lloyd George was not on the centre of any stage, even the 
British. There was, in fact, no opportunity for histrionics 
at this time, there was only hard and thankless work. Now 
Mr. Lloyd George can work, but he must work at politics 
and in the limelight. The post-war Coalition did not produce 
the conditions favourable to his talents. He relapsed, was 
dropped by the coalition, was found intolerable as a Liberal 
Leader, and, for over eleven years he has been the pantaloon 
of politics, trying first to stand on one platform and then 
another, getting in everyone’s way and wanted nowhere ; 
a strange plight for one who had been the leader not only 
of a party, but of a great nation. He is now said to be a 
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rich man, and perhaps his decline from political influence 
dates chiefly from the time when his wealth first became 
known. Anyhow, whether for this cause, or because he is 
essentially a mauvais coucheur it is impossible to say, but 
he can keep no group of colleagues round him, and his party 
in the House of Commons at this moment consists of the 
members of his own family. 


UNDER these circumstances, and after a retirement of some 
months due to illness, Mr. Lloyd George addressed a meeting 

at the Junior Liberal Club on March 16. His 
Sir ben speech, which lasted over an hour, consisted 
Limehoused Of a series of violent and offensive attacks on 

the Liberal Ministers in the National Govern- 
ment, Sir John Simon, Mr. Runciman, Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
and above all, Sir Herbert Samuel. The Junior Liberals are 
said to have applauded the speech vociferously and to have 
laughed uproariously at the Limehouse language. Sir Herbert 
Samuel had joined “the pickpockets,” Mr. Runciman was 
“Simon Stylites.” Sir John Simon’s hobby was being 
“astraddle the fence.” They were betrayers, etc. Now it is 
none of our business if the Junior Liberal Club turns against 
the National Government, the responsibility will be theirs. 
But one thing is interesting ; a once dignified Liberal organ, 
The Manchester Guardian, hailed all this knockabout stuff— 
for from beginning to end of the speech there is no word 
worth taking seriously—as a “ breath of fresh air,” in their 
leading article. We have always understood that the 
atmosphere of Manchester is thick with fog and chemicals, 
but it must be stiff enough to cut with a knife if the stale 
hot air emitted by Mr. Lloyd George on March 16 can be 
spoken of as “fresh.” But the Liberal organ follows Mr. 
Lloyd George delightedly in the whole of his attack upon 
their joint leaders. Poor Sir Herbert Samuel. No one 
has worked harder or longer than he has done for the Liberal 
party to which all his loyalty has always been given. He 
believes in Gladstonian tenets as a Roman Catholic believes 
in the relics of saints and the world could go past him and 
them, as indeed it has, without his noticing that any change 
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has occurred. But although he believes in the Liberalism 
of 1886, he is anxious that what remains of the Liberal Party 
should have an innings. It is said on good authority that the 
first idea of the National Government came originally from 
Sir Herbert Samuel on that day when, Mr. Lloyd George 
being ill, the King summoned him to Buckingham Palace 
to consult him, as temporary leader of the Liberal Party, 
on the crisis. It is true that Sir Herbert then saw his chance 
of getting Liberals back into power. He, no doubt, hoped 
to influence events in a Liberal sense, .e., by preventing any 
form of action being taken on fiscal matters. But there is 
no need to impute any further calculation to him. He no 
doubt thought, and, at that time others agreed with him, 
that as very unpopular steps of retrenchment had to be taken, 
all three parties should be in the National Government. 
He did not foresee, as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald did not foresee, 
that the Socialists would nearly all scuttle once they knew 
that the situation was going to be saved for them. The 
Socialist réle has been that of people who by their mismanage- 
ment have caused a boat to capsize, and who, once they 
realised that others would see that the ship was righted 
again, have coolly swum to a bank and jeered at the men 
who were doing the necessary arduous work. Sir Herbert’s 
mistake, and that of his two Free Importing colleagues, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair and Sir Donald Maclean, was of not 
reconsidering modern events with the eye of recent experi- 
ences. They would all be in a better position if they could, 
like Mr. Runciman and Sir John Simon, have been ready 
to try the new plan, especially as they have no remedy of 
any kind of their own for our present ills. However this 
may be, Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on them will draw to 
them the sympathy of every decent human being in all 
parties and will make it impossible that they should now 
resign their offices. 


NorHINnG shows more completely the false position to which 
we have allowed ourselves to drift in India than the announce- 
India ment issued officially in Delhi by the Indian 

Government on Saturday, March 19. It is 


‘to the effect that as the Consultative Committee of the Indian 
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Round Table Conference has been unable to come to any 
settlement of the Communal Problem (no less a matter than 
the respective electoral influence of Moslem and Hindu) the 
Indian Government has been asked by the said Committee 
to decide the matter. Of course, ever since we have been 
in India, we have been preventing the Mohammedans and 
Hindus from massacring each other; but the decision the 
Government of India has now been asked for is a much more 
difficult matter than just, day by day, keeping the peace. 
The question is no less than a request that, for the newly 
projected and quite alien constitution of India, the present 
English administration should lay down the permanent law. 
We hope that they will absolutely refuse to do this. It is 
one matter, from day to day, to see fair play as between 
one set of quarrelling people and another. It is another 
to decide how to marry fire and water so that they make a 
harmonious household! Mr. MacDonald warned the Indian 
Round Table Conference that a solution inspired from outside 
would be unsatisfactory. It would be more, it would be 
impossible, and all the wrath of both Mohammedans and 
Hindus would be turned on to the English administrators 
who were rash enough to attempt to permanently reconcile 
the irreconcilable. It is therefore disquieting to see that the 
Indian Government proposes to embark upon this impossible 
task, and after a grumble at the Mohammedans and Hindus, 
for being Mohammedans and Hindus, i.e., people who differ 
fundamentally, they propose, apparently to advance them- 
selves across the Serbonian bog and, in the interests of some 
superstition about the blessed word “ constitution” to make 
up a sort of compromise which will “look good” to those 
ignoramuses who think that all races are alike and that 
“a little legislation ” will abolish any trouble. If, of course, 
the Government of India merely meant to go on governing, 
to reform inside itself the things which need altering and to 
continue, as in former years, to hold the balance between 
the two warring creeds, there would be nothing to be said. 
But the leaders of all parties in the British Parliament have 
so committed themselves to the work of constitution making 
for India that it is to be feared- that this announcement 
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portends fresh trouble for everybody. And yet it is so easy 
to see what is wanted in India. She wants good government. 
It is not easy to give her this, for good government is difficult, 
but the idea is a simple one, and it can only be achieved by 
constant work at administration, coupled with great sympathy 
for the different populations that inhabit that vast country. 
And above all a complete disregard for agitation. 


Ir the English members of the Viceroy’s Council were to 
mismanage all the internal affairs of India as much as they 
3 : do the affairs of India’s relations to that Great 

- im ae * Empire, to which we all belong, the grumblers 
would have some excuse. But we suspect that 

it is chiefly on the financial side that the mismanagement 
has occurred. We de-monetized silver in India in the 
nineties, we have spent several years since the war in depress- 
ing the price of silver and so depressing the savings of the 
Indian peasant whose wealth is in silver, and we have landed 
our “ orthodox Economists” on to the unfortunate Indians 
in order that all these things should be done and a 
good many others of the same kind, the result being 
loss all round. The orthodox economist, having made 
the awful hash of currency matters that we see all round 
us, tries all sorts of ways to get right, anything, every- 
thing, except the right thing. For instance, the English 
Financial Member of Council increased Indian duties on 
Lancashire cotton piece goods in 1930 and twice during 1931. 
And, in his speech at New Delhi on March 7 he gave no 
indication of lowering these duties, which stand at 25 per 
cent. Now the idea that India, which owes its security to 
us, should penalise our manufacturers, and that she should 
do this under the aegis of an English Finance Member of 
Council, is, of course, grotesque. She has a grievance against 
our management of her finances, but it is a currency grievance 
and due to our long effort to keep up the price of gold. 
Actually, India is now releasing her hoarded gold, the Finance 
Minister having wisely allowed the free export of that metal, 
and the amazing figure of 41 million pounds are reported to 
have reached England from India. A great deal of our 
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improved financial situation has come from these millions. 
There was talk of Australia following the example of India, 
but in this case by Government action. 


Tae English Gold Rush, which lasted from the end of February 
to the middle of March, and which, in a modified form, still 

continues, is a tribute to the power of the 
et eeleed Press. The slogan, “ Bring out your Gold,” 

iterated and reiterated in the popular organs, 
supported by articles explaining that to sell gold was not only 
profitable but patriotic, brought sovereigns (at 27s. 6d.) and 
old gold of various kinds in streams to every jeweller’s shop. 
So that the two gold refineries, Messrs. Rothschild & Sons 
and Messrs. Johnson, Matthey & Co., were working overtime 
for several weeks, during which time gold had been coming 
into them at the rate of some £600,000 a week. It is im- 
possible to say exactly how much gold has come in either in 
the form of sovereigns or gold jewellery, but a conservative 
estimate puts the sum, until the middle of March, at over 
five million pounds ; that is to say, that something like that 
amount of money must have passed into circulation. For, 
obviously, hoarded gold money and old jewellery would not, 
in all likelihood, be sold for purposes of investment, the 
individual amounts would be, usually, too small, and the 
vendors would be more likely to sell in order to pay a debt, 
or to buy some wished-for goods. We may therefore take it 
that several millions, the exact amount will never be known, 
have passed into circulation during the last few weeks, and 
that these millions will have increased the cash circulation 
and have partly helped to undo the prodigious harm done by 
Lord Snowden’s deflationary autumn Budget, the full effects 
of which were not realized until the Christmas trade was seen 
to have been killed by the colossal income tax. The circula- 
tion of five million pounds or so, spent in retail purchases, 
will have done much to counteract the complete cessation 
of spending, due to the demands of the taxgatherers on 
January 1. We ought to see the effect of this fillip to our 
trade in the next unemployment figures, and this “ inflation,” 
added to the more serious and permanent help provided by 
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the measure of protection now granted to most industries, 
should bring about shortly some general all-over improvement, 
What was a revelation to most people was that the English 
were seen to be more saving and more inclined to “ hoard ” 
than had been supposed. From all over the country came the 
tales of ancient cottage dames, of agricultural labourers and 
of other very poor people, turning up with as many as 100 
golden sovereigns, saved painfully year by year in the past. 
More expected of English carelessness were stories of sur- 
prizes, such as the miner with the “ yellow dog chain” that 
turned out to be golden, or the old woman with the “ brass 
counters” that proved to be sovereigns. The English Gold 
Rush was one of the unforeseen results of our leaving the 
gold standard, but like all the other results of departing 
from a very mistaken policy, it has been beneficial to the 
country. 


Ir is probable that not one person in 100 among even 
educated news readers had ever heard of the Swedish financier, 

Ivar Krueger, until his suicide was announced 
all ai on the morning of March 14 on his return 

from New York, where he had gone, it is 
said, to consult a doctor. The City knew the name, and some 
of Herr Krueger’s most important securities were quoted on 
the Stock Exchange. Krueger and Toll and Swedish Matches 
were well known, even if their author was not. The Krueger 
System seems to have been to create a monopoly of matches in as 
many countries as possible and, with the wealth thus amassed, 
to advance to certain Governments the large sums they 
required in return for the cession of further monopolies. The 
skill required for the creation and amalgamation of match 
factories Herr Krueger possessed in the highest degree, and 
the tale of his successes reads like a fairy story. When it 
came to the wise direction of high finance he failed to gauge 
the character of the nations or the trend of events, and 
therefore, in the difficult times since last summer, he found 
himself deeply involved with what are now politely called 
“frozen”? credits—that is to say, with credits granted to 
countries who do not repay what they borrow. In old days 
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these were called “bad debts.” Herr Krueger is said, by 
those who worked with him, to have had the rehabilitation 
of Germany as his political ideal ; he put an enormous amount 
of money into Germany, and one of his most recent loans 
was a sum of £25,000,000 granted to the German State in 
return for a monopoly. He seems to have thought that the 
Germans were going to make good and that they could be 
trusted. When he found that this was not so, that so far 
from redeeming her pledges Germany was set upon creating 
further indebtedness, Herr Krueger realized that he was 
mistaken in his calculations and he committed suicide. It 
is curious that anyone should, at the present time, be prepared 
to trust German good faith, either political or financial, 
as a certain school of politicians in this country is always 
urging us to do so, but we take leave to point the moral of this 
remarkable story, which is, briefly, that those who trust 
Germans get let down. Herr Krueger worked overtime to 
save Germany, and much of the pressure put upon this 
country to lend to Central Europe came from him ; he was, 
in fact, responsible for promoting, on the very largest scale, 
the transference of capital from other countries to Germany. 
When this was no longer forthcoming, he took part in the 
“standstill” negotiations and exerted himself to get com- 
mercial debts placed before Treaty debts, i.e., Reparations. 
It is to be hoped that the City of London will see more clearly 
what is in their interest now that this strong pro-German 
influence has been removed. It is to be wished that the story 
of Ivar Krueger should be widely read and that its full 
implication should be understood. His financial operations 
have been compared to those of the Rothschilds. There is a 
difference. The Rothschilds’ vast fortune originated, or was 
at any rate very much increased, by their purchase of British 
Funds after Waterloo. They backed a winner, and they went. 
on backing winners ; above all they backed people who pay 
debts. Herr Krueger backed the champion repudiators of 
Europe. He must have realized this—too late. 


MarsHa Von HINDENBURG was elected by the overwhelming 
majority of seven million votes over Herr Hitler on March 13, 
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but the German constitution demands that the presiden- 
tial poll should show a majority not only over the next 
most important candidate, but over all candi- 


a a dates ; there will, therefore, be a second ballot 
Election on April 9, when Marshal Von Hindenburg 


will stand again ; he will indubitably be elected. 
It is said that 86 per cent. of the electorate voted, and the 
Germans undoubtedly showed their sense in standing by 
the man who has stood by them in the difficult years since 
the end of the war. It may be generally said of Germans 
that, while untrustworthy in other respects, they are loyal 
to their own political institutions and to their leaders. They 
are profoundly national in their instincts, feeling convinced 
that their race has a great future if only it can hold together. 
Marshal von Hindenburg appeals to all that is best in them, 
and he has never bewildered them by pretending to be a 
democrat. This election does not mean that Herr Hitler 
is disposed of, far from it. He will continue to stir up all 
the most passionately nationalist feeling in his adopted 
country, for it should always be remembered that he is an 
Austrian, and only recently naturalised a German. He 
has told the Germans that all their troubles come from outside, 
always a popular thesis with young democracies. Nothing, 
according to him, is the fault of the Germans or of Germany, 
neither the war, nor the defeats, nor the fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, nor the orgy of expenditure of borrowed capital, 
nor the cessation of the payment of interest, nor the unem- 
ployment. All these are the fault of Germany’s enemies, 
her neighbours. He is probably believed, for it is more 
agreeable to think that foreigners are to blame than one’s 
own countrymen. At the same time the Germans who are 
no more reliable in private life than in international relations, 
and who are therefore not apt to be trustful, may have a 
secret notion that there are mismanagements at home as 
well as enemies abroad. They have, however, shown sound 
sense in refusing the Hitler adventure, which might have led 
them anywhere, and relying rather upon the present régime, 
faulty though it has been in some respects, sooner than going 
in pursuit of the mirage of immediate revenge. Revenge 
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Germans look for, and are preparing for, and other European 
countries are well aware of this, but the steadiest heads 
among them know that time and cash reserves and much 
war material are required before Prussia can, with any hope 
of success, once more embark upon her principal industry— 
War. 


At a luncheon given on March 1 to Mr. Peppiatt, chief of 
the Times Parliamentary Staff, and to Mr. Boyd, formerly 
on the Manchester Guardian, to celebrate 
their jubilee in the Press Gallery, Mr. Peppiatt 
made a really excellent speech on the changes 
he had seen since he went to the House of Commons first 
on the staff of Punch. Income tax was 643d. in the pound 
in those days. He spoke of the rise of sensationalism : 

‘Get the girl into the headline ” was the cry. Sensation was the 
order of the day. This feature of journalism—of course, with honour- 
able exceptions—had become more marked. Headlines often occupied 
as much space as the news. The incidental was exalted above 
all reason and the trivial was magnified and sometimes distorted. 
Every racing motorist became a “speed king.” Every theft was 
a “ daring coup ” or an “ amazing raid”; the thief was a “ bandit,” 
and the bigger the haul the more blatant was the headline. “ Mystery 
man,” “ mystery woman,” “ mystery girl ’’—that was the sort of thing 
thrown at one. 

Mr. Peppiatt also commented on the advent of the amateur 
writers who drove out the journalists. He objected to the 
novelist reviewers, too, for taking the bread out of the mouth 
of their brother writers : 

He put these two points forward because there were many journalists 
now, not in the “‘ Street of Adventure,” but literally walking the streets 
searching for work. 

Everyone connected with the Press knows that this is so, 
and Mr. Peppiatt has done his fellow pressmen a service in 
calling attention to the tragic situation of many good 
journalistic writers. On March 22nd the Chief Reporter of 
the Morning Post, Mr. R. G. Emery, also celebrated 50 
years service in the Gallery of The House of Commons. 
All the parties combined to do him honour. Evidently 
1882 was a good vintage year. 


Press 
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It is very difficult for English people to understand the kind 
of civilization built up in the United States of America by 
. the men and women of different races who 
feveeioen have been going west from Europe for the 
last 80 years or so. Before 1850 the U.S.A. 

was just a British Colony that had revolted successfully 
against the Mother Country and had set up a rather swaggering 
sort of government on a territory so vast and so rich that it 
seemed as if no mismanagement could exhaust the potential 
wealth of the region. Slavery of imported blacks and their 
children continued there until long after its abolition in 
countries under the British flag, Americans being quite out of 
touch with, and indifferent to civilized opinion. It was not 
until after 1865 that the immense mineral and agricultural 
wealth of the North American continent began to be de- 
veloped on a huge scale, and that the States opened their 
ports to all and sundry immigrants from European countries, 
for labour was needed, and there was a vast increase of 
wealth and industry. The better class Americans, children 
in imagination of the French Revolution, had a genuine and 
touching belief that their country, “ God’s Own Country,” 
could take and make good citizens, good Americans, out of 
any scum; the shrewder and less idealistic business men 
knew that labour was wanted to enrich themselves, and were 
as indifferent to future consequences as those employers, who 
shipped a boat-load of Poles to Glasgow to break a strike 50 
years ago. From 1870 onwards for sixty years the U.S.A. 
may have said to have roared onwards to prosperity. Her 
citizens worshipped it, her politicians worked for it, the very 
paving stones of American streets—where they existed— 
shouted ‘‘ Prosperity.” Any, and every, American could, 
and did, endlessly tell any Englishmen he met how it was 
done. The Englishman was impressed—he went to America, 
he saw skyscrapers and public libraries the size of railway 
stations. If he saw nothing else he continued to be impressed, 
but if he was of an inquiring mind and looked at working- 
class houses, or read the statistics of infant labour, he came 
back shaking his head and saying “it can’t last, there must 
be a crash.” Then came prohibition. Now we probably hear 
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a lot about prohibition that is not true; it is said to have 
made the American working-man sober in country districts ; 
it is supported by sensible people in the west. But one thing 
it has done: it has exposed to the world the hollowness of 
American claims to be a civilized people. For what is our 
modern and democratic test of‘civilization ? It is that people 
should create a competent Government resting on their good- 
will, and should support it in all its functions, changing these 
as the times may require, in each generation. There is cer- 
tainly a government in the United States created by Americans 
and supported by the votes of the citizens, but having created 
it and having performed a brief duty at the polling booths, 
the citizens of the United States proceed not only to disregard 
their government, but in many respects to encourage the 
usurpation of governmental functions, by irresponsible people, 
Americans have always tolerated this, although never like 
anything on the modern scale. For instance, in no other 
nominally civilized country would lynching be tolerated ; 
China is the only other country where kidnapping is rife, 
unchecked and unpunished, and since it has been prohibited 
by law for anyone to buy and sell wine or spirits, a vast and 
quite openly acknowledged trade has grown up that supplies 
these articles under the nose of the executive. The illicit drink 
trade has quite evidently increased crimes of violence of all 
kinds, perhaps the most shocking of which is the trade of 
kidnapping of children. Nearly a month ago Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s little boy, a child of nearly two, was taken out of 
his nursery at night and, up to the time of writing has not been 
heard of. All America is said to be in an uproar—President, 
police, gangsters and Al Capone all equally at a loss as to what 
to do. The most singular feature of the business, in English 
eyes, is that Colonel Lindbergh has evidently so little con- 
fidence in the police that he is said to have employed two 
well-known criminals to track the child; this appears to be 
authentic, although it should be said that practically all the 
news about this sensational affair has been false and instantly 
contradicted. The grief and distress of the parents must 
arouse the sympathy of everyone, all the more so as the 
lengthening time since the little boy was stolen, makes his 
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recovery seem more doubtful. Will enough people in America 
feel sufficiently ashamed of the disorderly state of their 
country to effect serious reforms? Nothing but a long and 
sustained effort would put things right, and it is not at all 
certain that Americans have the will to deal with their 
national disorders, patiently, one at a time, until they are 
remedied. But perhaps, if they are not capable of reform, 
they may learn humility, and we shall hear less about 
American superiority over all and every other country. 


THE Government’s appointments to the newly constituted 
Advisory Import Duties Committee were announced in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
ee lain on March 1, the day when the new duties 
came into force. They are as follows :— 
Sir George May, Chairman; Sir Sydney John Chapman, 
Sir George Allan Powell. The Secretary is Mr. Percy Ashley, 
a Board of Trade official. The salary of the chairman is to 
be £5,000 a year, and that of each of the other two members 
is to be £3,000. The job is an whole-time one, and these 
salaries are not high if they are compared with Bank or 
Insurance salaries. Sir George May was for many years 
with the Prudential Insurance, and is said to be an expert 
on many aspects of industry. But what are rather depressing 
are the records of the other two gentlemen, Sir Sydney 
Chapman and Sir George Allan Powell. The former has been 
chief Economic Adviser to Government since 1927 and member 
of the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. His 
earlier career appears to have been spent winning Cobden 
prizes and lecturing on Political Economy. Sir George 
Powell was, until recently, Chief Officer of Public Assistance, ~ 
and has had to do with sanitary work. His book “ Four 
Years in a Refugee Camp ”’ does not seem to relate him very 
closely to a knowledge of world trade, but we hope for the 
best. The new Committee are at work and, rightly, keeping 
very quiet about it. The duties which came into force on 
March 1 have worked so far very smoothly, and the organisa- 
tion does credit to the Customs Authorities. So far, the 
whole activities of the Labour Party and half the Liberals 
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have not succeeded in bringing to public notice any defects in 
the working of the new duties. 


Tue election in Ireland having given Mr. De Valera’s party 
a majority, provided he retains the support of the Labour 

Party, he was duly elected President—that 
betland is the Irish for Prime Minister—on the meeting 
of Parliament in Dublin. He at once exercised, in his own 
name, not that of the King’s shadowy representative, the 
Royal prerogative of Mercy, and the prison doors behind 
which revolutionaries and gunmen were languishing were 
opened and these criminals were released. Dublin received 
them with open arms, and a parade of the Irish Republican 
Army began at once ; this is an illegal body largely supported 
by overseas funds, which the late Irish Government, the 
Cosgrave Government, suppressed. A lot of well-meaning, 
and muddleheaded people in Ireland had assured us: (1) 
That labour would never work with de Valera, (2) that if it 
did it would insist on keeping the oath of allegiance to the 
Monarchy which now forms part of the ceremonial of parlia- 
mentary routine. People at a distance judged better, and 
the English press displayed no excitement when Mr. de Valera 
announced, after taking office, that the abolition of the oath 
would be his first act. Should the Senate agree, and opinions 
differ as to the Senate’s future action, that means the cutting 
of the last very slender tie that binds Southern Ireland to 
the British Empire. When Mr. de Valera has carried out 
his programme, the Southern Irish will no longer form part 
of that great and historic group. They will be as independent 
of us as Columbia or Paraguay, their nationals will be aliens 
and quite outside our interests. The Englishmen who 
engineered on our behalf the shameful treaty of 1921 are 
now shown up not only in credit but in judgment. The 
present condition of Ireland comes from the wicked betrayal 
which then occurred of Irish interests and British honour. 
That betrayal led to this present pass as certainly as the sun 
rises in the east. The surrender to gunmen was always bound 
to lead to disaster—disaster for Southern Ireland, which 
will now enter upon a career of rapine and disorder. We 
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have one duty, and only one in the matter, the protection of 
loyal Ulster. Mr. de Valera has already begun to talk about 
a ‘“‘ United Ireland.”” We must see that Ulster is safeguarded 
against her greatest dread, being overrun by the Irishry and 
their gangsters. For ourselves and for the Empire generally 
there is one decided gain. In future there will now only 
be one enemy of the Empire attending conferences, the 
representative of the South African Boers ; for the last eleven 
years there have been two, and the effort to placate them 
has almost broken up an Empire which in no other way 
showed signs of disruption. Is it too much to hope that in 
future these mischievous elements will be kept in their 
proper places or told to go if they cannot behave? Ottawa 
is all the more likely to succeed if the Spanish Irishman, 
de Valera, is kept out of it, as, of course, he must be, now 
that he has announced his intention of breaking the treaty. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Thomas, who has plenty of courage, 
will tell Mr. de Valera he is free to become a foreigner in 
reality as well as in name and personality, and that no 
Englishman will wish to fight to keep the nominal suzerainty 
of the King over a treacherous and ungrateful people who 
have derived all that they are capable of assimilating in the 
way of civilization from their far too long suffering neighbour, 
England. At the same time he should be told, in losing 
British citizenship, that the Southern Irish, who have elected 
him, will lose the material advantages of that British con- 
nection which they are proud of flouting. We should add 
that Mr. de Valera intends to stop the payment of £3,000,000 
a year on Land Purchase annuities and means to claim that 
sum back for ten years. 


Our Universities collect teachers in the interests of education, 
looking, no doubt, chiefly for academic qualities, but there 
are other virtues which surely should not be 


ihe bic forgotten. There is a man called Mr. Harold 
Suaheate Laski, who is a professor of Political Science 


at the London University. His earlier career 
may be read in Potted Biographies (Boswell Printing Co., Ltd., 
page 59, fourth edition). All that need be said here is that, 
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although of a military age, he went to the U.S.A. in 1914 and 
returned in 1920. He is a Jew, a Socialist, a Marxian, an 
internationalist. His writings on Communism should be read 
in order that we may understand the intelligentsia of that 
movement. Well, Mr. Harold Laski has written a new 
pamphlet of some interest, showing us how this particular. 
teacher of the young feels towards the most important 
British institutions. It contains, under the guise of a violent 
attack on the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
the National Government, some very offensive observations 
on the action of His Majesty the King at the time of the 
formation of the National Government, and we should like 
to draw the attention of the Chancellor of London University, 
Lord Athlone, and the council of that institution to his state- 
ments. 

This is what Mr. Laski says about the formation of 
the National Government. Speaking of Mr. MacDonald, he 
says that ‘“‘ He entered the Government not, like Mr. Baldwin 
or Sir Herbert Samuel, as a party leader, but as a private 
Member of the House of Commons—no doubt a very eminent 
private member—who was, for the special emergency, the 
King’s nominee for the place of Prime Minister.” Further on 
he says : 

“The New Cabinet, in fact, was born of a Palace Revolution ; and 
the importance of that origin is none the less great because it has 
been so brilliantly concealed from the public ....It is to be 
observed that the King did not consult any of Mr. MacDonald’s 
Labour Colleagues on the position.” (Our italics.) 

Now the events of last September are in everyone’s recollec- 
tion, and the swift action of the King, in coming to Mr. 
MacDonald’s assistance when he was asked to do so, and 
when the Socialist Prime Minister had got himself and the 
country into the most enormous mess of modern times, is 
remembered with gratitude by all His Majesty’s subjects 
who have the welfare of our country at heart. Mr. Laski’s 
pamphlet is too irritable and ill-conditioned to do harm to 
experienced minds. He is beside himself when he thinks that 
Mr. MacDonald is a Prime Minister without a party of his 
own, and on this point he advances much new doctrine as to 
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Prime Ministers’ positions in our Constitution. But if parties 
run away from their leaders, leaving them in the soup, as Mr. 
MacDonald’s did, what then? It is an open secret that Mr. 
MacDonald counted upon keeping many of his colleagues 
and a full third of his party, when he first met the leaders 
of the other parties, and agreed to work with them. He made a 
mistake ; he had not found out what the Laski’s are like! 
It is said that all countries have the Jews they deserve. It 
is to be wondered what England has done to deserve Laski ? 


On March 19 the great bridge that is to link the north and 
south sides of Sydney Harbour, was opened amidst general 
rejoicings in New South Wales, and the 


~ Awd proceedings were hardly affected by the rather 
Bridse grotesque incident of a man rushing forward 


to cut the tape ahead of Mr. Lang, the un- 
popular Prime Minister of New South Wales. The Bridge 
has cost, from first to last, 10 million pounds, including the 
purchase of land. It is the largest single span Bridge in the 
world, the main span being 1,650 feet long and the top 75 feet 
higher above the water than the cross on St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The contractors were Dorman Long & Co., Ltd., the designer 
Mr. R. Freeman, and the man to whom the project was due, 
and who prepared the specifications, was Doctor J. J. 
Bradfield, State Engineer in New South Wales. This great 
event, great in the annals not only of New South Wales, but 
of all Australia, has occurred just 144 years after the founding 
of Sydney by Governor Phillips, who first discovered the 
great possibilities of the Harbour. The population now 
numbers over a million, and there is no doubt that when 
Australia makes up her mind to go ahead with immigration 
that Sydney will be one of the most populous and wealthy 
places in the world. The story of the Bridge is a wonderful 
one. It was four years building, and five years before that 
were spent in projecting and designing, for, in an affair of 
engineering, every bolt and screw has to exist on paper before 
it is made. The actual building was a triumph of British 
ingenuity and skill, the two ends of the bridge were begun 
simultaneously from opposite shores; when they met over 
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the Harbour it was seen that all the calculations were exact, 
and that the two huge and intricate masses of steel came 
together as designed. The banks which held so vast a weight 
had to be reinforced by holders driven into the solid rock 
and brought up again towards the surface in the shape of 
a “U.” The actual work of building and of fitting was 
much of it done at giddy heights and in all weathers; an 
article in the Times weekly edition of March 17 describes 
this : 

Good organization and good fortune made accidents few. One 
man fell from the deck level of the bridge into the water 170 ft. below, 
but escaped serious injury. Once in a storm the barge carrying a large 
steel member broke adrift. This was a national calamity. Every 
available launch in the neighbourhood went to its rescue, and the 
precious member is now in its appointed place in the bridge. Nor 
did the highest wind impair the solidity of the structure or daunt the 
men who worked on it. 

We all know what Australian courage is, and we can fancy 
the undaunted men working in all weathers on the bridge 
which is to make their city famous. The bridge with its 
four railway tracks, roadway that will accommodate six 
lines of traffic, and two 10-ft. pathways is now the proud 
possession of their town. 


On March 18th the Grand National was run at Aintree 
in glorious weather and in perfect light. The ground was 
hard for going and slippery for jumping, but 
there was nothing else wrong with the day, 
and a vast crowd assembled as usual. As 
often happens in racing, all the prophets were wrong, and an 
outsider—Forbra— galloped home, winning by three lengths, 
and followed by two other outsiders, Egremont and Shaun 
Goilin. The field numbered 36 at the start and nine at the 
finish, so that it may be seen that there were more than the 
usual number of accidents, only one of which, however, was 
serious, while at the fence before the Canal turn two horses 
fell and one of them, Pelorus Jack, was after this loose and 
wrecked the race for several other horses, at the fence before 
Anchor Bridge. The finish was said, by all who saw it, to 
have been a glorious one, the two leading horses, Forbra and 
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Egremont, coming over the fences side by side so that no 
one could tell which would win until Forbra pulled ahead 
at the last two fences. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race was rowed the next 
day, on March 19. It resulted in Cambridge winning, for 
the ninth year in succession, by five lengths in 19 minutes 
and 11 seconds. The morning was fine (we have had a 
record winter in this respect) and the huge crowds did not 
need to look skywards for the sleet which so often falls on 
them at this great national sporting event. The course this 
year was slightly shortened by one minute four seconds, 
owing to the work in progress on Putney Bridge piers, which 
would have made passage under the bridge dangerous. 
Cambridge won the toss and took the Surrey side, thus 
showing their absolute confidence of winning early in the race. 
They were justified. Oxford rowed most gallantly, to the 
exhaustion of her crew at the end of the race, whilst the 
Cambridge crew were as fresh as paint. The Cambridge 
coaches may well be proud of their work. They sent up a 
great all-round crew this year, perfect in balance and trained 
to perfection. The experts have given various explanations 
of Oxford’s prolonged inferiority, but none of them quite 
explain the matter. Oxford has now a habit of losing and, 
this year, it appeared before the race to non-experts as if 
the dark blues hardly expected to win. 
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Tue Government has declared, and its predecessor made 
much the same admission, that we have carried unilateral 
disarmament to the extreme limit of safety. It makes no 
secret that this year’s estimates have exceeded the maximum 
economies admissible in the defence Services. 

These declarations must be taken as signals of distress ; 
an admission that we are in a dangerous position, and that 
the Government will require all the support of public opinion 
which can be enlisted to assist it in getting back on to a 
safe course. We must not forget that the Government of 
the day complained, after the event, that in the period 
preceding the war, public opinion, except in naval matters, 
made no demand for military preparations to meet a 
threatening situation. Ministers, however, not only took no 
steps to enlighten or lead public opinion, but they opposed 
and belittled in every way Lord Roberts’ efforts to awaken 
the public from its apathy. The Army Council, and Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, it is true, took measures to fit 
the Army, so far as its strength allowed, to meet the specific 
problem which it was foreseen might arise. These measures 
were to a large extent merely the logical sequel to the re- 
organization and reforms inspired by the experience of South 
Africa ; a departmental effort to set its house in order rather 
than a step taken as a result of deliberate Government policy. 
No increase in the strength of the Army was made; in fact 
numbers were reduced by Lord Haldane to meet the charges 
reorganization entailed. 

Since the war public opinion has been not merely apathetic 
as regards defence measures. It has been encouraged to put 
its trust in vague promises and to look to a policy of dis- 
armament as a guarantee of peace and a means of economy. 
Successive Governments have yielded to these influences, and 
we now have to face the situation that we have disarmed 
without having persuaded others to do the same. 

In view of the somewhat hesitating lead now given by 
the Government it is high time for the ordinary citizen to 
examine how we stand both as regards our commitments and 
our capacity to meet them. 

So far as the Army is concerned, let us consider the tasks 
we expect it to carry out and how far the reductions which 
have been effected in its strength since 1914 have left it 
capable of meeting the calls which may be made on it. 

The commitments of the Army remain very much the 
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same as they were prior to the war. It is true that we no 
longer retain a garrison in South Africa, but this is balanced 
by new responsibilities in Palestine and other mandated 
territories. We still have :— 

(a) To provide garrisons to protect the naval bases and strategic points 
on our lines of sea communications the security of which guarantees 
the strategic mobility both of the Navy and the Army. 

(6) To supply the British Army in India under contract with the Indian 
Government. Although the cost of the Army is borne by India 
its units as well as those of other overseas garrisons must be dupli- 
cated in the home Army to supply drafts of trained men and to 
admit of the periodic relief of units serving abroad under the 
Cardwell system. 

(c) To provide for home defence and internal security in support of 
the civil power. 

(d) To maintain a central force or strategic reserve which can be 
moved in whole or part to deal with a threatening situation in any 
of our outlying territories, or to form a first contingent in case we 
are called on to honour treaty obligations in Europe now so much 
more extensive than they were in 1914. 

In face of these commitments and in spite of the experience 
of 1914 we have reduced the strength of our regular army 
from its pre-war standard by nine cavalry regiments, 21 
battalions of infantry, and a very large amount of artillery. 
We have abolished the old militia, and the special reserve, 
some 80,000 men, which under Lord Haldane’s changes was 
substituted for it, has disappeared. We have also reduced 
the establishments of the Territorial Army, which before the 
war stood at full war strength, so drastically that they are 
little mvure than cadres which would have to be filled on 
embodiment with untrained personnel, as there is no Terri- 
torial Army reserve. The only increase in fighting units we 
have to set against these reductions is the Royal Tank Corps, 
which provides four tank battalions, neither complete nor 
up to date in their equipment, and a number of armoured 
car companies. The Royal Tank Corps, however, as in the 
case of the R.A.F., represents change in the conditions of 
warfare rather than a substantial increase of relative strength. 
It is little more than a matter of modernization of armament 
in which our small army cannot afford to lag behind. This is 
not an occasion to discuss the policy of mechanization ; 
however far we advance in that direction we must, in the 
first instance, provide ourselves with sufficient infantry for 
the policing commitments of the Empire for which infantry 
is almost invariably required. The very fact that we possess 
only four tank battalions is an indication of the secondary 
position our European commitments take in our military 
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Before the war the strength of the Army never exceeded 
the minimum required for the maintenance of foreign service 
units; in fact, almost always, some units of the home army 
had to be stationed in Mediterranean garrisons to maintain 
the balance. It follows that, in order to maintain the Card- 
well system, in face of reductions which have been effected, 
it has been necessary to reduce the number of units in India 
and in other overseas garrisons below the standard formerly 
considered necessary. Overseas garrisons are now at the 
lowest level required for local security in normal times and 
any disturbance of normal conditions implies the despatch of 
reinforcements which must either directly or indirectly be 
supplied by the home army. For example, disturbances in 
China account for a battalion of Guards being stationed in 
Egypt. The home army has of course been proportionately 
reduced and the central expeditionary force or field army, 
our strategic reserve, now consists of only five divisions, one 
of which 1s incomplete, against the six of 1914. But that does 
not complete the implications of our numerical weakness. In 
1914 we had the special reserve which could furnish complete 
units sufficiently trained to undertake garrison duties which 
could, and did, relieve first line battalions in overseas garrisons. 
Moreover, Territorial Divisions being at war strength were 
also employed at an early date in the war to take up garrison 
duties abroad as well as assuming responsibility for home 
defence. These two factors not only liberated the original 
expeditionary force of six divisions, but enabled further 
regular divisions, such as the 7th and 29th to be formed from 
foreign service battalions. Under present conditions the 
abolition of the special reserve and the weakness of Terri- 
torial Army establishment would render this impossible. In 
reviewing the position in 1914 we must not allow ourselves 
to forget the wonderful unanimity with which all parts of 
the Empire entered the war. Can we count with any certainty 
in the future of drawing on the resources of India? Could 
we denude this country or Northern Ireland, which may be 
menaced, entirely of troops ? 
vs To summarize the numerical comparison with our Army 

1914 :— 

We had then six regular divisions free to enter the field at 
once, and we were able to reinforce this Army considerably 
before the Territorial and Kitchener Armies were available for 
active operations. The strength of T.A. units, however, 
enabled the T.A. to give most valuable assistance in this 
period, both in garrisons and, in certain cases, in active 
operations. 
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Now we have five divisions in our expeditionary force, 
but we cannot be certain that they would all be free for 
employment with a single object. The weakness of our 
overseas garrisons and the state of feeling in various parts 
of the Empire might well necessitate the diversion of part of 
the force to subsidiary purposes. At the best there is no 
source from which the five divisions can be reinforced until 
the National Army, furnished on the basis of the Territorial 
Army, can be trained; and, as has been pointed out, the 
reduced establishment of T.A. units implies a long period of 
training. The standard of comparison is thus much less 
favourable than the ratio of 5 to 6 would indicate, and our 
five divisions are clearly a most inadequate force to cover 
the training of the National Army. 

To support these contentions some of the figures of the 
1914 estimates in round numbers may be placed alongside 
those of 1932 :— 


Then. Now. 
Regular Army, exclusive of India... 168,500 137,500 
Regular Army in India (British) ... 75,900 58,000 


Reserve—required to bring units to 
war strength and to meet early 
wastage... wie 

Special Reserve furnishing a number 
of complete units and to meet 
wastage... 80,000 Nil 

Territorial Army _... 315,500 137,500 

Such then is the position, viewed from a numerical 
standpoint, which has been arrived at under our belief in the 
efficacy of the League of Nations. 

But inspection of numbers does not reveal the whole 
picture. 

The power of an army does not lie solely in numbers; 
more than ever do the factors of material and training affect 
it. And it is in respect of these two factors that this year’s 
estimates have had to attack the efficiency of the Army, as 
the bedrock of numerical reductions had by common consent 
already been reached. Not only are there new cuts, but no 
provision can be found for deficiencies carried forward from 
previous years. 

In the years following the war it was justifiable to live 
for a time on our fat. That is to say, from the numerical 
standpoint, one might have been satisfied with large reduc- 
tions for a time in the establishments of Territorial Army 
units and in the Army Reserve, in view of the numbers of 
war-trained men still of military age. There were great stocks 
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of ammunition and equipment of all sorts to be drawn on. 
Although much of it was unsuitable to conditions of mobile 
warfare, it sufficed to cover the period during which research 
was busy on new designs. Again in the question of training 
the higher command and staff had a fund of experience and 
the immediate problem was unit training. Junior officers, 
N.C.O.s and men were either untrained or trained only in 
the traditions of trench warfare, and a fresh start had to be 
made. We have now reached normal conditions and a 
direct comparison with pre-war standards can fairly be made, 
not forgetting that in the interval material has become more 
complicated and expensive, requiring from all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest a new standard of training. One would 
expect to see these considerations reflected in the Army 
Estimates, heavier charges for material and more money 
spent on training. The question of material is too involved 
to be dealt with in this article, but it is common knowledge 
that in many respects our actual equipment has not kept 

e with research. Tanks have been designed and have 
been tested which are far in advance of those in service with 
units. There are automatic weapons which have many 
advantages over Lewis guns. In the matter of transport 
we are making tentative progress only towards motorization. 
Our coast defence guns are now so far outranged by those 
carried by ships that could easily, in certain cases, 
lie off and with air observation bombard in impunity the 
targets the coast armament was installed to protect. Anti- 
aircraft gunnery, which research has made most effective, has a 
very inadequate supply of weapons. 

The estimates give little indication that any considerable 
sums have been allotted to re-equipment in these or other 
directions. It is somewhat surprising to find, too, that 
whereas in 1914 nearly £800,000 was voted for gun ammuni- 
tion, this year only approximately £300,000 is asked for. 
This question of material has a very serious effect on the 
speed with which an army can mobilize. However satis- 
factory progress may be in design, production in quantity 
cannot be effected at short notice. Every article required 
for mobilization—and the scientific developments of war have 
enormously increased the number and variety of articles 
required—must be in actual existence. 

There can be no doubt that the rapidity of the mobilization 
of our six divisions in 1914 could not be reproduced by our 
five divisions to-day. It would be optimistic to hope that 
even two divisions could be mobilized as quickly, and the 
others would probably take very much longer. This is not a 
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matter of so much concern when we are dealing with policing 
problems. There are few arenas in the outlying parts of the 
Empire in which five divisions could be deployed until a 
considerable period had been spent in development. 

It is a different matter in dealing with European com- 
mitments: rapidity of mobilization would then be of primary 
importance. 

When one turns to training one realizes still more how the 
economies of this year cannot, as Mr. Duff Cooper admitted, 
be taken as a precedent and must not be repeated. In 1914 
nearly a quarter of a million was allotted to training ; this 
year the corresponding figure is £70,000, in spite of the fact 
that no large-scale manceuvres have been held since 1925, 
and that training estimates for the last few years have been 
drastically cut. The saving of a million on Territorial Army 
camps has attracted sufficient attention and requires no 
further comment. It is inconceivable that it should be 
repeated. 

The danger of cutting down the training vote of the 
regular army year after year is not so widely realized. The 
whole business of conducting operations on a considerable 
scale is becoming increasingly complicated, and it is only in 
large-scale operations on unfamiliar ground that commanders 
and stafis can acquire practice and test the organization, 
especially the administrative organization, they control. 
Small-scale operations are of value for unit training, though 
if they are always conducted on familiar and restricted ground 
there is a grave danger of training becoming too stereotyped 
and of unavoidable unrealities being accepted as realities. 

The important point, however, is that the higher organiza- 
tion of command should, at reasonable intervals, be given 
fair opportunities of exercising its functions. It is most 
dangerous if it is confined merely to directing and supervizing 
the training of subordinate formations. The actual exercise 
of command is a different matter, as was brought home to us 
in the South African War. The effectiveness of an army 
cannot be judged entirely by the efficiency of individual units 
~-which in our Army always stands high—to an almost 
misleading extent. 

The difficulties of the Government in face of the financial 
crisis are, of course, realized, and cuts this year must be 
accepted. The general public must, however, realize that 
there is much leeway to be made up in the future both in 
the question of material and training. There must be no 
more gestures in the interests of disarmament which would 
further reduce our numbers. 
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In international affairs, events in the Far East hardly 
encourage the hope of the disarmament of other nations. 
The Japanese have shown that the nose of the League of 
Nations can be pulled with some impunity, and the Chinese 
that its leg may be pulled with some effectiveness. The 
apparent unanimity displayed in the opening speeches at 
Geneva is deceptive to those who do not grasp the immense 
and numberless difficulties which must arise in working out 
practical details even if the proposals of the French Group 
could be reconciled with the views of other nations. At the 
best we can only hope that there may result some equalization 
of strength between the dominant Powers which will remove 
the unsettling influence of fear and that certain instruments 
of war whose existence constitutes an intolerable threat to 
civilized methods of war may be abolished. When all is said 
and done the maintenance of peace will still rest on the 
balance of power. It would involve a very real danger to 
peace if forces maintained for the security of the peace-loving 
nations were reduced to an excessively low level. An 
aggressive nation with resources in man power and material 
could in that case more rapidly and easily by evading restric- 
tions secure such temporary superiority that it could gain 
initial successes which might well prove decisive or entail 
another world war to wipe out. 

In 1914 the world was obsessed with the idea that wars 
would be short. Now there is a danger of assuming that a 
rapid decision is unobtainable and that an aggressor can be 
kept in control by the threat of the ultimate force that could 
be deployed against him whether military or economic. 

One may agree that the League of Nations is a real 
advance in diplomatic method securing personal contact and 
prompter action. It has its disadvantages, however, in that 
it gives the potential aggressor opportunities of discerning the 
practical extent of opposition he will encounter. Loss of 
confidence in our capacity might well have more serious 
results than loss of confidence in the £. 

If our military credit had stood higher in 1914 there 
would probably have been no war. The war re-established 
our credit after an anxious start, but since the war our 
Governments have undoubtedly gambled. The Army Council 
should have our full sympathy in its difficult task of keeping 
the old and damaged machine in running order. It has 
followed a farseeing programme of research and experiment 
throwing much light on improvements which can be introduced 
when the owner is prepared to pay for a thorough overhaul. 

C. W. Gwynn. 
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ESTIMATES AND DISARMAMENT 


“It is a most undoubted maxim that the honour, security and 
wealth of the kingdom depend on the protection and encouragement 
of trade, and of the improving and right managing of our naval strength. 
Other nations, who were formerly great and powerful at sea, have, by 
negligence and mismanagement, lost their trade and seen their maritime 
strength entirely ruined. Therefore we do, in the most earnest manner, 
beseech Your Majesty that the Sea-affair may be always your first 
and most peculiar care.” (House of Lords to Queen Anne. 1708.) 


THE First Lord of the Admiralty, when introducing the 
naval estimates for 1932-33, showed that he and his colleagues 
on the Board of Admiralty realised that the Sea-affair was 
still of some importance to our Empire; yet the estimates 
have been fixed with strict reference to the financial situation, 
and not in accordance with our actual minimum require- 
ments for defence. It is questionable whether this policy 
is true economy. 

If the navy is kept below that state of efficiency necessary 
to meet the demands the country has been wont to expect 
from it, or to maintain our trade by “ showing the Flag,” 
our prestige must suffer. If prestige is lost, security is lost ; 
if security is lost, trade is lost; if trade is lost, all is lost. 
Economy which places on those in our Defence Forces the 
responsibility of defending our homes with inadequate 
equipment and inadequate training is no true economy, and 
may have to be paid for not only by loss of life, but by loss 
of liberty to the nation as a whole. 

In 1914 the navy estimates totalled £514 millions, equiva- 
lent to £76 millions. The present estimates total £504 
millions, a reduction of £244 millions. This enormous 
reduction does not, however, indicate the true state of affairs, 
because in pre-war years a very much greater proportion 
of the total estimate was allotted to “the things which 
count.” The navy afloat was not starved, as it now is, to 
maintain the navy ashore. It is to be expected that the 
cost of non-effective services must be increased after a great 
war, because the reduction of the numbers on the Active 
List swells the Retired List, and more money must be found 
for retired pay, pensions, compassionate allowances, etc. 
Six million pounds more is necessary this year for non-effective 
services than in 1914, and this must be found by starving 
the navy afloat. 

One item of the estimates gives one furiously to think :— 
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Vote 12. Admiralty office. £1,104,300 (net). This sum 
represents approximately 2 per cent. of the total expenditure 
on the navy. In 1913 the expenditure under Vote 12 was 
£450,000, or only 1 per cent. of the total. The expense of 
the Admiralty is, therefore, considerably greater now than 
in 1914, even after due allowance is made for the difference 
in money values. In 1913 the estimates allowed for a naval 
personnel of 146,000; the present estimate shows 91,410. 
In 1913 we had many more ships than we now have; but 
when we glance at the number of civil servants in the 
Admiralty we find, for example: Secretary’s Department 
numbered 83 in 1913, and 132 in 1931. The figures for the 
Accountant-General’s Department for the same years being 
428 and 563 ; other Departments also show an increase. The 
number of naval officers in the Admiralty has been increased 
owing to the formation of a Naval Staff since 1913, but the 
number of civil servants in the Admiralty should, surely, 
bear some proportion to the size of the Fleet which they 
serve. One feels inclined to ask whether the Admiralty 
exists for the Navy, or the Navy for the Admiralty? In 
these days of unemployment every reduction in numbers 
employed is to be deprecated ; but if economy is essential 
it would, surely, be better for the country to economise in 
civil servants, and not in trained officers and seamen. Further, 
if economy is the first consideration, a great saving could be 
effected if many of those thousands of retired officers, now 
living in enforced idleness, were employed in the Admiralty 
to do the work now done by civilians. 

Medical services account for £380,700 (net). The estimate 
for the Army Medical Service is just twice as large. There 
may, therefore, be something in the suggestion, which has 
been made more than once, that these two services should 
be amalgamated. 

The reduction of £40,000 on the cost of the Royal Naval 
Reserve is sad reading, when we remember what we owe to 
our gallant Merchant Navy in the Great War. 

The worst feature of the estimates is, without doubt, the 
comparatively small amount available for new construction, 
and this is rendered more serious by the postponement of 
last year’s building programme; the new constructional 
programme is practically a repeat of that approved a year 
ago, and even so the work is not being commenced until next 
September. 

No battleships are being laid down, as, by the London 
Naval Treaty, we are prohibited from constructing any 
before 1936. 
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In regard to cruisers the situation can, without exaggera- 
tion, be described as desperate. At the outbreak of war in 
1914 we had 114 cruisers, and yet found ourselves dangerously 
short of this class of vessel, which is the backbone of the 
British Navy. It is to the cruisers we look for the protection 
of our trade. An Act passed in 1695 provided that over and 
above ships of the line, 43 were to be used to cruise in “ proper 
stations to protect our trade.” A second Act, in 1708, again 
mentioned 43 as the minimum number of “ cruisers.” Our 
sea-borne trade is now worth many hundred times as much 
as in 1695, yet we now have only 52 cruisers afloat and four 
building. This year’s estimates allow for three only to be 
laid down. Even if the financial situation permitted, we 
would be prevented by the London Naval Treaty from build- 
ing up to our legitimate requirements, owing to the iniquitous 
clause that the cruiser tonnage laid down by this country in 
five years was to be limited to 91,000. 

The destroyer situation also appears, on the surface, to 
be serious. At the outbreak of war, in 1914, we had 324 
torpedo craft, this number was insufficient, and was increased 
to 527 by November, 1918. We now have 152, of which 
about 116 will be obsolete by 1936, as against the present 
total of 259 maintained by the United States, 104 by Japan, 
97 by France, and 97 by Italy. Yet the estimates can only 
allow of one flotilla (ie., one leader and eight destroyers) 
being laid down this year, although we could lay down twice 
that number without infringing our Treaty. Putting aside 
economy, one reason for not building up to our allowance is 
that a concentrated programme now would cause difficulty 
in the matter of replacement in the future, and another 
reason is the uncertainty of the outcome of the Geneva 
Conference. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that our navy has never 
before been so actually, and relatively, weak, and that we are 
still making reduction after reduction while other countries 
are increasing their naval estimates and increasing their 
building programme. To quote Sir Austen Chamberlain: 

. these estimates are not measured by what is required 
for the maintenance of our interests, the defence of ourselves, 
or even the fulfilment of our obligations, but are dictated to 
us solely by the extreme financial emergency. ...” (Z'%mes, 
March 8th.) 

Our interests, our defence, our obligations are, therefore, 
to be sacrificed to satisfy the demands of education, and other 
non-productive services. The Sea-Affair, which is our life- 
blood, is no longer our “ first and most peculiar care.” 
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The Disarmament Conference which assembled at Geneva 
on February 2nd has now reached a stage beyond that during 
which the delegates from the many countries represented 
brought forward their proposals for disarmament. Some of 
these proposals bristle with controversial details. That 
technical difficulties would exist was suggested by Sir John 
Simon at the opening debate on February 8th, when he said : 

“In seeking to fix the proper limit in each case we cannot expect 
to arrive at a mathematical correspondence in actual figures, for 
consideration of size and geography and special needs all introduce 
factors of variation; national circumstances vary, and armaments 
may vary with them.” (Times, February 10th.) 


The interview between M. Tardieu and Herr von Hoesh 
on March Ist is a case in point :— 

“The principal subject of the conversation was disarmament, 
and its object, I understand, was to convince the Reich’s representative 
of the necessity of renouncing the demand for military equality which 
the German delegate has been upholding at Geneva. M. Tardieu 
pointed out that in the present state of public opinion it was impossible 
to conceive of this request, and emphasised that, as long as it was 
maintained, no progress could be hoped for at the Conference.” 
(Morning Post, March 3rd.) 

A disturbing feature of the reports which have reached us 
is that more prominence appears to be given to the proposals 
for the reduction of naval armaments than to those of land 
armaments. This is disturbing because, of all the nations 
represented, we are more than any other dependent for our 
prosperity, even our very existence, on the sea. It is by the 
sea our Empire came into being; it is by the sea that we, 
geographically situated as we are, exist ; it is to the sea, to 
the ships which guarded it, and to our Mercantile Marine that 
we owed our former prosperity. The sea is the best friend 
of the British Empire provided always that it is adequately 
patrolled by our own ships, and if not controlled, would soon 
prove our worst enemy. To some of those other nations 
represented at Geneva the sea is important, but not so vitally 
important as it is to us; to others sea forces are of com- 
paratively minor importance as compared with land or air 
forces ; and to some the sea is of no importance. 

Of the more important naval proposals there appears to 
be a certain unanimity among the leading nations. Broadly 
speaking, it would appear that most nations will be willing 
to agree to a limitation in the size of warships, the abolition 
of submarines, and the abolition of chemical and gas warfare. 

Even here, however, difficulties must arise. The present 
large battleships are unnecessary to a peace-loving nation 
like our own, provided other nations do not maintain them, 
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yet it is essential to us that our ships should be large enough 
to enable them to keep the high seas in all weathers. To 
maintain our world-wide Empire, and incidentally to assist 
in preserving the peace of the world, it is necessary for us to 
be able to have a sufficient force in the right place and at the 
right time. Other nations which have few or no overseas 
possessions need consider only the defence of their coastline, 
or of narrow or inland seas. Their ships need not be designed, 
as ours must be, for a large radius of action if they are required 
for defence alone. It is well, however, to note that limitation 
of size does not necessarily lead to economy ; we are led to 
believe that the “‘ pocket ’’ battleship recently built by Ger- 
many cost as much as many a vessel twice its size, owing to 
the peculiar construction designed to provide a strength 
previously unthought of in a vessel of its tonnage. This 
aspect of the case is recognised in the proposals put forward 
by the United States. 

The suggestion for the abolition of submarines has not 
previously been welcomed by France, and there are no 
indications at present that that opinion has been altered. 
In the proposals put forward by Sir John Simon Great 
Britain “ pressed for the abolition of submarines.” Japan 
and Spain proposed a limitation in their use. The abolition 
of submarines would undoubtedly benefit any peace-loving 
nation which depends on the sea for its prosperity. The 
Great War showed us that we had greatly exaggerated the 
offensive power of these under-water craft against armed 
vessels on the high seas. There are those, and not a few, who 
cry for the abolition of submarines on humanitarian grounds. 
But are submarines inhumane? All war is inhumane. It 
is not the gun, but the projectile fired from that gun, which 
causes the damage to life or limb. It is not logical, therefore, 
to say that the projectile is more inhumane when fired from 
a gun mounted in a submarine than would be the case if the 
same gun was mounted in a cruiser. The “inhumanity ”’ of 
submarines is only apparent when they are used illegally 
against defenceless merchant vessels. In the Great War 
Germany did not hesitate to disregard the Law of Nations 
relating to search or seizure of merchant vessels at sea, and 
in the unhappy event of any future war, in which we may be 
involved, our overseas supplies, on which our life depends, 
would prove a tempting bait to the submarines of our enemies 
—law or no law. ‘The abolition of submarines would, besides 
being an economy, be of material advantage to Great Britain. 
It does not follow, however, that every nation will see eye to 
eye with us in this respect. 
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As with submarines, so with chemical warfare, whether 
afloat or ashore, the difficulty lies in enforcing any law which 
may be framed for the purpose of “ humanising” these 
weapons. It is conceivable that the difficulties of coming 
to an agreement in regard to submarines and chemical warfare 
will be overcome, provided total abolition and not limitation 
is the basis for argument. Abolition removes many technical 
pitfalls. Even so, it is futile to depend on any agreement 
to abolish a form of warfare, such as chemical warfare, which 
could be brought into use in a few days by any nation which 


decided to disregard its pledged word, unless some machinery 


was introduced to force a belligerent to abide by the agreed 
laws of war. 

In this connection the French proposal to place an inter- 
national force at the disposal of the League of Nations to 
deal with any aggressor is of interest, inasmuch as it tests the 
sincerity of those who profess to believe in the power of the 
League to prevent war. The aim of the League is, surely, 
to extend the line of progress which has been attained in 
individual communities to embrace an international com- 
munity, and if this ideal ever is attained, then, and then only, 
would the time be ripe for suggesting an international force 
to deal with would-be aggressors. The ideal can, of course, 


“never be attained while powerful nations remain outside the 


League. If we may judge by the persistent voices of our 
pacifists, it would appear that, in their opinion, the time 
has now come to dispense with national defence forces, yet 
they do not give support to the French proposal. Can this 
be because such a proposal admits that some force must be 
available if peace and order is to be preserved? That this 
is so is merely a truism. If, however, a force is to be of 
value as a peace machine, quick action is necessary at the 
first sign of a disturbance—action such as our navy and our 
army has taken on countless occasions with good results. 
The machinery of the League completely failed to prevent 
hostilities in the Far East. There is no reason to suppose 
that the League’s machinery, backed by a force at its disposal, 
would have had a better result ; whereas if we had not been 
tied up with the League our Ambassador and the Ambassador 
of the United States, working in harmony, might have saved 
the situation in its early stages. If armed forces were now 
placed at the disposal of the League they would grow rusty 
while waiting for the termination of the discussion to decide 
which party was the aggressor; and even if a decision was 
reached, which is doubtful, it might not meet the approval 
of those nations which are not members of the e. 
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Meanwhile the contesting parties would, in all probability, 
continue to fight with the weapons at their disposal. 

Some of the other proposals put forward at the Conference 
bristle with difficulties. Certain delegates have suggested 
the abolition of aggressive armaments both afloat and ashore. 
An “aggressive armament” is not easy to define. Surely 
it is not the armament which is aggressive, but the policy 
which governs the force which it exerts at any particular time. 

Let us consider point No. 7 of the United States’ proposals, 
which reads :— 

“The computation of the numbers of the armed forces on the 
basis of the effectives necessary for the maintenance of internal order, 
plus some suitable contingent for defence. The former are obviously 
impossible of reduction ; the latter is a question of relativity.” 

‘** Internal order”? cannot, in our case, be confined to 
order within the shores of Great Britain, or even within the 
shores of the several lands which form the British Empire. 
Our Empire has no boundary. It is as necessary for us to 
exercise control over the highways of the ocean which join 
the scattered parts of our Empire as it is for a Continental 
nation to exercise control over the highways which join its 
main towns. “Internal”. may apply to a Continental 
nation ; it is meaningless to us. 

It behoves us to be wary when the proposal, made by the 
United States, for proportional reduction in naval tonnage 
is discussed. We have already made sacrifices, big sacrifices, 
which other nations have not followed. We have scrapped 
over two million tons of naval ships since the Great War ; we 
reduced our naval personnel from 151,000 in 1914 to 92,000 
in 1931 ; during which period, be it noted, the United States 
increased her personnel from 57,000 to 109,000, and Japan 
from 50,000 to 80,000. Further, within a few days of the 
assembling of the Disarmament Conference an Admiralty 
order announced that a further reduction in the personnel 
of our navy had been authorised during the coming year ; 
while at the same time France announced an increase in her 
naval estimates of £750,000. Since 1924 we have reduced our 
naval expenditure, in round figures, by £6 millions, but the 
United States has increased hers by about £8 millions; 
France by about £10 millions ; Italy by about £7 millions ; 
and Japan by about £4 millions. These nations have also a 
larger building programme than the British Empire. Take 
cruisers alone—cruisers being vital to our security—in October, 
1931, Italy had nine building ; United States seven ; Japan 
five ; France four ; and the British Empire four. We require, 
according to our highest authorities, no less than seventy 
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cruisers to safeguard our communications, yet in four years 
time we will have only about thirty-six effective ones. 

The fixing of the “ Datum Line,” from which reduction 
will commence, favoured by Sir John Simon, will be no easy 
line to fix. If, which is unlikely, the Japanese proposal for 
“a fair and equitable limitation and reduction of armaments 
compatible with national safety ” is accepted, it may well be 
that nations, other than ourselves, should be invited to 
scrap the greater part of their naval forces, while we are 

rmitted to increase ours. 

The proposal made by M. Litvinoff, the Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, for general, immediate and complete 
disarmament was rejected by all States except Turkey. 
Turkey could not but agree to this proposal in view of the 
Turco-Soviet Treaty of Friendship recently signed by M. 
Litvinoff and Tewfik Rushdi Bey, the Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, which renews for a period of five years the 
Treaty between these two countries signed in December, 
1929. Not even those who are most pro-Soviet, or those 
who are extreme pacifists and believe that armaments produce 
war, could place any faith in this pacifist gesture on the part 
of Soviet Russia, when it is remembered that at almost the 
identical moment this proposal was being put forward 
by M. Litvinoff his Government in Moscow commenced an 
intensive militarist campaign throughout Russia. 

It is to be hoped our representatives will not forget that 
our navy is the sheet-anchor on which depends, not only the 
safety of our essential supplies from overseas and the pros- 
perity of those who look to us for protection in every part 
of the world, but the success of practically every operation 
undertaken to counteract the forces of disorder by our army 
or our air force. Without an adequate navy the maintenance 
of an army would be, to us, merely a useless extravagance. 
Further unilateral disarmament by this country is unthink- 
able, and those, the leaders of the League of Nations Union 
and others, who continue to press for further disarmament 
on our part, are also those who, with a ferocious determination, 
did all in their power to make us take sides in the quarrel 
between China and Japan. With a loud voice they cry 
“ Disarmament ”’ and with a louder voice ‘‘ War.” 


J. E. T. 
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FREE TRADE AT BAY 
(Dedicated by “The National Review ” to Sir Herbert Samuel.) 


TuE first round in the fight for tariffs has been won at last; 
but Free Traders are still standing at bay, and therefore it 
may be worth while to examine the authoritative statement 
of their case which Longmans published last year (Tariffs, 
the Case examined by a Committee of Economists under the 
Chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge : 7s. 6d.). Did the Com- 
mittee of Economists produce our old friends with or without 
new faces, or did they produce arguments which were either 
sound, or which though unsound are hard to refute ? 

Free-traders’ economics claim to be a science, and, it would 
seem, a very difficult one; for although “ wealth (they say) 
is the goal of economic effort,” and Sir William Morris and 
Lord Beaverbrook are generall'y thought to have reached 
their goal, both are charged with serious ignorance of economic 
science. Still, as their book is clearly meant for the general 
public, it may not be grossly presumptuous to furnish an 
example of the effect which their arguments have on the 
non-expert mind. 

We may begin with their handling of a proposition 
attributed to Abraham Lincoln, and accepted by Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

**T do not know much about the tariff, but I know this much, 
when we buy manufactured goods abroad we get the goods and the 
foreigner gets the money. When we buy the manufactured goods 
at home we get both the goods and the money.” 

The proposition may be illustrated thus. A_ builder 
requires 1,000 doors. These must be made by craftsmen, 
who require wages. Further, the property of the members 
of the community helps to constitute the wealth of the 
community. If the English builder employs English crafts- 
men, both the doors and the wages remain within the com- 
munity, and constitute parts of its property; but if he 
employs workmen in a foreign country, then the wages are 
lost to the English community or nation. In the former 
case it retains both product of labour and wages; in the other 
it gets the product, but loses the wages. It would seem that 
every proposition hitherto is indisputable. It may be added 
that if the foreign workmen be without employment, the 
English nation has not to maintain them in idleness ; but if 
the English workmen be unemployed, the community may, 
and probably will, have to maintain them. 
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Let us now see how the Committee of Economists deal 
with this theorem. 

P. 28.—Briefly, it has no merits; the only sensible words in it 
are the first eight words (I do not know much about the tariff). It 
represents a complete misunderstanding of the nature of international 
trade. If we buy goods abroad we have to pay for them, but we 
do not pay for them with money. Ultimately they have to be paid for 
in the currency of the country where they are made; apart from 
temporary adjustments through movements of gold abroad, we cannot 
get command of that currency except by shipping abroad goods that 
we ourselves have made; we get the foreigner’s goods and he gets 
ours. 


On p. 83 we read: 
A substantial proportion of her (Britain’s) imports are required 
to meet the interest on her overseas investments, and would tend to 
come though she exported nothing. 


But if this is so, then the proposition with which the 
economists would refute Lord Beaverbrook is by their own 
admission a false proposition; if a substantial portion of 
Britain’s imports are not paid for by corresponding exports, 
then whereas we get the foreigner’s goods, he does not get 
ours. One must be grateful to the Committee of Economists 
for stating their contradictory propositions so clearly that 
there is no possibility of reconciling them, and it may be 
supposed that the insulting language with which the paragraph 
starts, the irrevelancy about the exchange, and possibly the 
ludicrous assertion that Britain exports nothing but manu- 
factured goods, all have the purpose of diverting the reader’s 
attention from the fact that they are unable to refute the 
theorem quoted. 

The theorem is, as we have seen, that when we get crafts- 
men in a foreign country to manufacture the articles which 
could be manufactured by craftsmen here, the foreign 
craftsmen obtain the wages which might have been paid 
to our own craftsmen. If it were true that in all such cases 
the foreign craftsmen were paid through articles manu- 
factured by British craftsmen in some other department 
of industry, the theorem would be shown to be false; but 
since in a substantial proportion of the cases the foreign 
craftsman gets his wages from a source which furnishes no 
British craftsman with wages, the theorem is in a substantial 
proportion of the cases true. 

Since the foreign craftsman is paid in money just as the 
English craftsman would, had he been employed, have been 
paid in money, there is no inaccuracy in the assertion that the 
foreign craftsman gets the money which the English craftsman 
would have got; the inaccuracy is in the assertion which 
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the economists afterwards (in another part of the volume) 
contradict, that the only way wherein money for the payment 
of the foreign craftsman can be procured is by shipping goods 
manufactured by English craftsmen or sending gold. It can 
be procured by letting another country ship goods which its 
own craftsmen have produced, if the English purchasers 
have investments in some foreign country. It can be procured 
by selling anything which has value in the creditor’s country 
or elsewhere, such as pictures by Italian or Flemish artists, 
which very certainly we have not ourselves made. If, then, 
we correct the economists’ errors and omit their irrelevancies, 
what their reply comes to is this, that foreign goods cannot 
be obtained without payment. That is doubtless true; 
but the assertion which matters, that such payment must be 
made with British manufactures is, as they admit, false. 

Protectionists often urge, as has been seen, that protection 
of industries will increase employment. If a thousand doors 
are wanted, and they are ordered from abroad, employment 
is given to foreign workmen ; if they are ordered at home, 
employment is given to British workmen. Let us consider 
a further contribution of the Economists to this subject. 

P. 58.—Granted, it is said, that the employment given to men in 
our export industries now depends on imports, e.g. that the foreign 
purchaser of a ton of coal exported from Britain pays for it by the 
proceeds of a suit of clothes imported into Britain, why not by a tariff 
shut out the foreign suit, get a suit made at home by a tailor now 
unemployed and let that exchange for the ton of coal as before ? 


Did any Tariff Reformer ever talk nonsense of this sort ? 
However, let us now see the reply : 

P. 59.—The assumption that exclusion of the foreign clothes will 
both bring the tailor into employment and leave the miner in employ- 
ment simply begs the whole question at issue. The retort may be 
made that to assume that the miner will not be employed is also a begging 
of the issue. The real position appears to be this. At present the 
tailor is unemployed and the miner is employed in working for a foreign 
demand. On the assumption made as to the balancing of exports and 
imports, exclusion by a tariff of the foreign clothes will mean that the 
tailor finds a market at home, and the miner loses his market abroad. 


If any assumption leads to this result, that assumption 
is a foolish one. For what it assumes is that because the 
exported coal pays for the imported clothes, the country 
which buys the coal must be the country which sells the 
clothes. Because a man by selling pictures obtains the 
wherewithal to buy bread, beef, and groceries, it follows 
that he must sell his pictures to his baker, butcher, and 
grocer! But without this assumption the Economists’ 
argument cannot stand. Say England sells coal to Egypt, 
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and buys clothes from Poland, not a miner need be thrown out 
of work by the supply of clothes from Poland being stopped. 
The argument is very little better even if we make this 
comic assumption. For it implies that the tailors are the 
ple who want the coal. If the country which exports 
the clothes happens to want the coal not for the cutting and 
stitching of cloth, but for its railways and machine works, 
the want will not be affected, or to a very slight degree only, 
by the loss of employment to the tailors. And indeed, since 
on Free Trade principles men who lose one job experience 
little difficulty in finding another, possibly the dismissed 
tailors will get employment in some business that needs more 
coal than the sartorial, so that the British miner will get 
not less work, but more. 
Let us examine one more specimen of economic science. 
P. 138.—All taxes are evils, and though to have taxation of some 
sort is necessary, not all kinds of tax are equally evil. Some are worse 
than others, and a tax on primary foods is among the worst of all. 


With this passage we may compare another : 


P. 104.—Few sane men are likely to interpret the democratic canons 
in such a way as to argue that poor men should pay no taxes. That 
way lies bread and circuses, and the drying up of the springs of capitalistic 
accumulation. It may well be that a few well-chosen indirect taxes 
are a better means of collecting revenue from the recipients of small 
incomes than more direct methods. 


These passages are not easy to reconcile. If indirect 
taxes may well be better for poor people than direct taxes, 
then ‘‘a tax on primary foods,” which is an indirect tax, 
belongs to the better class, not to the worst. Further, 
whereas in the former passage all taxes are branded as evil, 
in the latter it is pointed out that they have the beneficent 
effect of saving the community from going the way of ancient 
Rome. An institution which performs this vital service 
must not be designated simply as an evil; it surely deserves 
the epithet good. 

It is a great solace to feel that the authors of p. 104 are 
likely to assent to the criticisms which follow on the opinions 
which they express on p. 138. 

The assertion that “ all taxes are evils”’ is not indeed a 
proof of insanity, but it is abnormally silly. A tax is a 
payment to an organisation (government) for the protection 
of life and belongings. Protection from murder and assault 
is at least as necessary as protection from hunger, cold, and 
wet. Hence if taxes are evils, bakers’, butchers,’ tailors’, 
and umbrella-makers’ bills must be branded as evils. 

The passage (p. 138) proceeds : 
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A poor man spends a larger proportion of his total income on food 


than does a rich man ; a man with a family spends a larger proportion 

than does a bachelor. The burden of a tax on primary food, accordingly, 

falls most heavily just where it is most felt. 

It must be observed that the writer, having started with 
the proposition about a poor man’s expenditure on_ food 
proceeds to limit his conclusion to primary food. If by 
‘“‘food”’ he means meals, his proposition is probably false, 
As incomes increase, the cost of meals increases. A room 
is set apart for them in the house, at times more than one; 
domestics are maintained to cook and to serve them; the 
viands and drinks are more choice and varied; the utensils 
employed, cutlery, plate, glass, china, are more costly ; more 
guests are entertained. Probably the knowledge that this 
proposition could not pass unchallenged suggested the 
limitation to “ primary” food; which would have been 
more helpful to the reader, if he had been told what it meant, 
Few of us, if asked to name our primary foods, would find 
the question an easy one. 


The context, indeed, shows that the author is thinking 
of import duties on wheat—scarcely a “ primary food,” 
since no one eats it till it has been ground, kneaded, mixed 
with some other ingredients, and baked. One does not like 
to instruct a Committee of Economists in their subject, but 
it is necessary to point out that an import duty is a very 
different thing from a tax. A tax is a payment made by 
residents in a country to a government for the protection of 
life and belongings ; an import duty is a payment made by 
dealers for the right to use a foreign market. The persons 
who pay them are different, and the services for which they 
are paid are different. Where an article which cannot be 
produced in a country is imported, a duty may coincide with 
a tax, since it can be recovered from the consumer. It is 
quite possible to levy both import duty and tax on the same 
article, as is the case with motor-cars. Where what is 
imported competes with an indigenous product, the effects 
of an import duty and of a tax may well be so different that 
the goodness or badness of one may not involve the goodness 
or badness of the other. 

As the paragraph quoted deals with taxes, we may consider 
its propositions on that subject, and may find that the wisdom 
of the opening sentence “all taxes are evils” is not inferior 
to that of the sequel. 

In a civilized community the lives of all are of equal 
value, whence if the poor are to pay taxes for the protection 
of their lives, it is reasonable that the paterfamilias should 
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y for each member of his household, just as he has to pay 
for their boots and clothes. In the case of any payment there 
are two parties, the vendor and the purchaser. It is the 
interest of the vendor that the payment should be sure; it 
is the interest of the purchaser that it should be easy. Hence 
publishers of expensive books for which they desire a large 
circulation issue them in weekly or monthly parts ; to pay a 
few pence once a week is easy, to put down a couple of pounds 
ishard. Hence it would appear that the more essential and of 
universal use an article is, the better suited is it for taxation ; 
for the Government is sure to get payment, and the resident 
will pay it in minute portions at a time. 

If, then, it be admitted, as this book in one of its lapses 
into common sense admits, that the poor should not be 
exempt from taxation, it follows that an import duty, which 
though not a tax, is equivalent to one where the article cannot 
be produced in the country itself, on some such commodity 
as tea or rice (which perhaps may be among “ primary foods ”’) 
is the best form of tax that can be devised. Being paid in 
pence or halfpence it is less onerous than, say, a tax on boots 
would be, where the addition to the price would necessarily 
be heavier ; being universally consumed, the duty on these 
commodities could be rarely evaded. The talk about its 
falling most heavily where it is most felt is meaningless 
thetoric ; payment for boots falls most heavily where it is 
most felt, since a man who has to buy six pairs clearly must 
spend a larger portion of his income on boots than a man 
who has to buy only one pair. If anyone inferred that a 
married man ought not to have to pay for the boots of his 
family, such an opinion would not imply insanity; but it 
might reasonably be described as silly. 

An argument in favour of Protection which appears to 
be unanswerable is the following. It enables the workers 
to enjoy a higher standard of living. For the price of an 
article is determined by numerous factors, of which the most 
important are the wages of the workers employed in making 
it and the size of the market or number of purchasers. If 
the qualities of the articles are similar and the size of the 
market the same, the firm which pays lower wages will be 
able to offer the product at a lower price than one which 
pays higher wages. Unless, then, an adequate market be 
secured, a rise in wages in one firm will render its product 
eventually unsaleable, since a similar article will be offered 
by the other firm or firms at a lower price. Instead of earning 
better wages, the workers of the first firm will lose their 
employment. But if an adequate market be secured, this 
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effect need not occur. For the goods will still be sold. If 
the market expands, the price need not rise. 

Chapter V is devoted to an attempt at answering this, 
and some specimens of its reasoning may be considered. 

P. 39.—As an argument which, if good for this country is presumably 
good also for all countries, it leads to perplexing conclusions. It would 
mean that a high wage country could never compete successfully with 
a low-wage country. Yet the contrary was demonstrated throughout 
the nineteenth century by Britain, and is being driven home by the 
U.S.A. in the twentieth century. 

The perplexity is in the writer’s head. The U.S.A. 
begins by securing an adequate market; hence it can raise 
wages. Hence this example is in favour of the Protectionist 
view. In the case of Britain it would appear that the reason 
why she was not at an earlier period ruined by Free Trade 
is that she had fewer competitors, and that the difference 
in the standard of living was less marked. 

One more specimen : 

P. 40.—The price of every article entering into international trade, 
and most articles now do enter, must tend to be the same, however 
and wherever it is produced. If the people who make particular 
articles, say shoes, in one country get, at the end of each week a much 
higher wage than those who make the same quality of shoes in another 
country, this must mean that, in general, each workman in the high- 
wage country makes more shoes in a week than each workman in a low- 
wage country ; otherwise his produce could not sell at the same price 
per pair. 

The illustration given is so abnormally silly that one can 
scarcely believe the writer to be serious. In a shoe factory 
“each workman”? does not make either one pair or many pairs 
of shoes. The mere names of the machines employed in different 
parts of the process of shoe-making fill many lines. In an 
encyclopedia of 1897 we read: “Soles are stitched on by 
machines for that purpose, which if worked with the foot 
will sole 200 to 300 pairs a day, if worked by power 500 to 
600 pairs a day.” According, then, to “economic science,” 
supposing foot machines to be employed in both English 
and (say) Belgian factories, the English workman will get 
higher wages because he has superior toes; but the Belgian 
factory has only to employ power-worked machines and the 
inferiority of the Belgian toe will no longer reduce his wages. 

But enough of this. If Tariffs: the Case Examined be 
a fair specimen of economic science, a London School of 
Astrology would be a far more valuable institution than a 
London School of Economics, and probably make many 
more true predictions. 


D. S. 
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THERE are comparatively few people who take more than a 
superficial glance at published articles which deal with 
currency questions, and more particularly the relationship 
between the two so-called precious metals “‘ gold and silver.” 
The reason for this apathy is not far to seek—the subject is 
abstruse, it bristles with difficult problems and, last but not 
least, leads to so many controversies between acknowledged 
experts that the ordinary reader, beyond expressing the pious 
opinion that it is a pity silver has fallen so much in value, 
is content to leave it severely alone and hope for the best. 

So far as the relationship between the two metals is 
concerned, one must sympathize with this apathetic attitude, 
and also with those who support the fixed ratio idea. In 
theory a fixed ratio value between gold and silver as the 
only recognized currency metals of the universe, supported 
by all the leading civilized nations, sounds ideal, and, once 
organized, provided it was loyally adhered to, would un- 
doubtedly prove effective until another world upheaval, 
such as in 1914-1918, came along to upset its equilibrium. 

But this is presuming that a ratio could be adopted which 
did not unduly favour one metal or the other. The danger 
would be, that if bimetallism with a fixed ratio was adopted 
at present, the ratio would favour silver, with the inevitable 
result that for a time, at any rate, debtor countries would 
pay in silver and their creditors would be bound to accept the 
payment. The tendency would be for gold to disappear and 
silver become practically the single standard of value. This 
is such a real danger that it cannot be ignored, and therefore 
we must look elsewhere for some means of bringing about, 
what so many people are agreed is desirable, the rehabilitation 
of the white metal as a currency unit and an influencing factor 
in the monetary ramifications of the world. Naturally, in 
the search, history must be examined to trace how it came 
about that silver, after occupying a prominent position in 
finance, gradually lost that position, and with it its value 
measured in gold. All the evidence points to the blame, 
to a very great extent, resting upon the shoulders of Western 
legislators, who have selfishly for their own narrow aims, 
and with an unpardonable want of prescience, forced upon the 
East a policy of silver demoralization. 

It is not necessary to detail the various steps by which 
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silver was jettisoned; so long as the West confined its policy 
to abandoning the coining of silver in its own Mints, the 
East, little as it liked that policy, had no direct cause for 
complaint, but the day came when it was extended to the East, 
and the enforced closing of the Indian Mints to silver coinage 
in 1893 dealt a ruinous blow to millions in India who from 
time immemorial had hoarded silver—a blow all the more 
deadly because of its insidious nature. The sufferer was too 
ignorant to appreciate the wrong done him, hardly yet 
realizes what is the cause of his poverty, or on whom to lay 
the blame for his troubles. Presumably those who desired 
the closing of the Indian Mints to silver coinage expected to 
get great benefits for trade and for the country generally 
by their action. Fluctuations in the value of the rupee were 
to cease and, in due course, India was fated to become another 
convert to gold. 

Perhaps as one who shared the view of many practical 
traders, that the embarrassment caused by daily fluctuations 
in the value of the rupee were exaggerated, the writer might 
be allowed to argue that from that point of view the policy 
was a mistaken one and, even if successful, quite unnecessary, 
but as a means of removing those fluctuations the policy has 
failed that point need not be stressed. After the closing 
of the Mints a process of currency contraction and financial 
control raised the token value of the rupee to ls. 4d., and it 
was kept round about that figure for many years. That 
success, if success it can be called, was mainly due to the 
unprecedented plethora of gold which flooded the market 
from South Africa during the period, but as soon as the effect 
of the large gold deposits began to wear off, a reaction set in. 
This reaction was aggravated by bad monsoons in India, 
followed by famine and failure of crops. As the balance of 
trade steadily went against India, it was found more and more 
difficult to hold exchange at the bolstered rate, and, to do so, 
it was found necessary to sell sterling in India and so create 
an artificial trade balance in India’s favour. On March 4th, 
1908, what is known as “‘ Reverse Council drawings ”’ started 
and served its purpose—exchange was kept round ls. 4d. 
and, given no abnormal considerations, it was reasonable 
to anticipate would remain there. 

The world upheaval in 1914-1918 made no exception of 
the rupee, and the Indian Government, instead of having 
difficulty in maintaining a ls. 4d. rate, found it impossible 
to prevent the rupee following the abnormal rise in the value 
of silver, and exchange actually touched 2s. 10d. The tempta- 
tion to grasp the opportunity and endeavour to establish the 
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rupee on a permanent 2s. basis proved too strong for the 
financial controllers in India at the time, and a bold and most 
determined effort was made by the unlimited use of Reverse 
Council drafts to fix it first on a gold basis and then on a 
sterling one. The sovereign was made legal tender for Rs.10 
by law. This effort proved a dismal and expensive failure ; 
many who backed it from implicit faith in the “ Raj” were 
ruined. After falling to ls. 3d., the rupee slowly recovered, 
and Government, having decided that ls. 6d.—not ls. 4d.— 
was to be their objective, succeeded by a renewal of the cur- 
rency contracting policy in raising the value to their objective 
and keeping it there by market manipulation, as they had 
kept it at ls. 4d. in the pre-war epoch. 

This policy required for its support that a stiff import 
duty should be placed on silver, and there was no hesitation 
in imposing it. Now we have proof of the tenacious avidity 
with which India absorbs silver. In spite of the duty, imports 
from 1925 to 1930 inclusive (six years) totalled 514 crores of 
rupees in value, equal to approximately £38} millions. During 
the same period the import of gold reached £71 millions. 
Heavily handicapped by scarcity of currency and an arti- 
ficially high rate of exchange, exports languished and, in spite 
of the generous use of Reverse Councils, the value of the rupee 
sagged until it was almost impossible to buy forward remit- 
tances over ls. 54d. 

The drain on the Indian Government reserves in London 
was so great that at one time it almost looked as if this once 
prosperous part of the British Empire would be unable to 
meet its sterling obligations. So critical was the situation 
that on June 25th, 1931, a guarantee was forthcoming from 
the British Government, and the Indian Government carried 
on. By the irony of fate this guarantee was but a few months 
old when the guarantor, faced with a financial crisis of the 
utmost magnitude, publicly admitted impending disaster and 
abandoned the gold standard. 

It is interesting here to quote a passage from the report 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, 
1926, paragraph 25 :— 

“We do not, indeed, regard the possibility of sterling again becoming 
divorced from gold as of much practical likelihood ; it is unlikely to 
happen except in a world-wide catastrophe, which would upset almost 
all currency systems.” 

That catastrophe has come to pass, and in a few days the 
price of gold, so long artificially controlled at £3 17s. 104d., 
escaped from its moorings and has rapidly risen to £6 per 
ounce. 
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In an earlier part of the same paragraph the report 
hazards a prophecy as to what would happen to the rupee 
in the unlikely event of the divorce taking place. The 
quotation reads :— 


“Were sterling once more to be divorced from gold, the rupee 
being linked to sterling would suffer a similar divorce. Should sterling 
become heavily depreciated, India prices would have to follow sterling 
prices to whatever heights the latter might soar, or, in the alternative, 
India would have to absorb some portion of such rise by raising her 
exchange.” 


How has this prophecy been fulfilled? When Great 
Britain abandoned the gold standard, for a day or two panic 
reigned in the Indian bazaars and 10 rupee paper was actually 
selling at Rs.9 cash. Then a declaration from Delhi left 
the rupee still linked with sterling, and the price of gold in 
India rose rapidly from Rs.21.3.10 per tola to Rs.30, with 
the result that millions of pounds were tendered for export. 
The weekly shipments from Bombay became abnormal and, 
stimulated by the demand for rupees to pay for those ship- 
ments, Government has been able to sell weekly large wads of 
overdue Council drafts at increasing rates of exchange, as 
foretold, until the “ gold point maximum ” was again attained. 
For a definition of this “‘ upper gold point” refer to page 60 
of the Currency Commission Report, 1926, paragraph 150. 
These sales of “Councils” or purchases of sterling have 
enabled the Government of India to restore its depleted 
currency reserves in London, and put it in a position to repay 
the considerable sterling loans maturing in the near future, 
incidentally making a large profit in exchange. But what 
effect has this currency manipulation and the successful 
speculative operations of the Indian Government in exchange 
upon the trade and welfare of the country? No one can 
challenge the use of the word “speculative.” In 1919 the 
Indian Government was twitted publicly in The Times as 
being the greatest silver speculators in the world, and there 
is no sign that the designation no longer applies. 

The late Mr. Moreton Frewen wrote as follows in June, 
1909 :— 

“‘ Persevere with your managed currency in British India, and your 
artificial rupee, and in a quarter of a century you will not have a cotton 
or jute mill in all India.” 

' The quarter of a century is nearing its close, and what do 
we see—the cotton mills of India dependent for their existence 
on tariff walls of superlative thickness and the jute industry 
almost in despair. 

India is no longer a self-supporting country. She cannot 
even produce sufficient food to feed her population, but has 
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become an importer. Owing to the inflated value of her 
token currency wages overheads charges of all sorts have 
been raised to a level at which it does not pay to be an agri- 
culturist, and the poverty stricken ryot cannot live, and this 
in spite of the enormous improvement in the country’s 
agricultural resources, due to artificial irrigation schemes 
carefully planned and successfully carried out. India is not 
the only sufferer. Asia is estimated to possess more than 
500 million pounds sterling of silver, and the fall in value has 
automatically reduced by 66 per cent. the purchasing power 
of 1,000 million Asiatics. 

It must be abundantly evident that the first step towards 
recovery must be one in the direction of restoring silver to its 
once prominent position. There are many schemes in print, 
most of which aim at a fixed ratio between gold and silver 
controlled by a Conference of nations. With all deference 
to their proposers one cannot forget that the fickleness of 
world prices is only surpassed by the fickleness of nations, 
and consequently schemes based upon those values and upon 
the loyalty of the members of the proposed Conference are 
likely to prove houses built upon the sand. How then can 
we attain the object without a fixed ratio and without a con- 
ference of the nations? Surely it is within the power of the 
British Government in India alone to take a step that would 
go a long way towards the goal aimed at, a step that could 
not fail to secure the support of China, and with which 
America and Mexico could not fail to be in practical sympathy. 
That step would be the reopening of the Indian Mints to the 
coinage of silver and the abandonment of the import duty 
upon it. 

A useful and ready formula for finding the par of exchange 
on any price of the silver ounce is by adding three-eighths 
of a penny to three-eighths of the silver price. 

Thus silver @ 20d. would give 7d. Ex. 
@ 30d. _ ,, 
@ 40d. _,, » 1/3§d. 
@ 48d. _,, » 1/63d. 

Silver at the moment fluctuates round 20d. and exchange 
may be taken at ls. 6d. There is, therefore, a gap between 
silver and exchange at present of 28d. measured in silver 
and over 10d. measured in exchange. 

In support of this contention, a quotation is not out of 
place from the evidence of one whose experience of India’s 
trade and affairs was second to none, and whose knowledge 
of finance cannot be disputed. On July 19th, 1898, before 
the Royal Commission, Mr. Robert Steel, C.S.I., the well- 
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known Calcutta merchant, under examination, made the 
following statements :— 

(1) The effect of reopening the Mints would be to cause an advance 
in the price of bar silver and a decline in exchange. The two would 
meet somewhere between the principal points. I do not say at 
what point they would meet, but I think it is only reasonable to 
suppose that they would meet about half-way. 

(2) Certainly it would be no disaster to India for the exchange value 
of the rupee to go down to its bullion price ; I think it would be a 
great advantage to India. 

(3) I think it would be comparatively easy to open the Mints again. 
I would let the exchange value of the rupee follow automatically 
the market price of silver. 


In paragraph 7,129 of the evidence, Mr. Steel goes on to 
formulate a scheme whereby the opening could be conducted 
so as to make the effects slow working. It was originally 
Mr. Raphael’s scheme, and Mr. Steel preferred it to others 
he put forward :— 

The Government to announce that the Mints are open to silver 
to be coined as it is paid in in order of delivery, that 2 lakhs of rupees 
will be coined per day, and that the first 2 lakhs will be paid for in 
Treasury drafts at ten days’ sight, the second at eleven days’ sight, 
the third at twelve days’ sight, and so on. » 


The daily rise in the usance of the bills would automatically 
reduce the demand for coinage, for with a falling rate of 
exchange following the adoption of a policy aiming at a return 
to open the Mints, there would be serious risk of loss to those 
who tendered silver at a long usance owing to forward rate 
of exchange going to a discount. Remember, Mr. Steel, in 
putting forward this scheme, has in mind a temporary ex- 
pedient to get over the period during which the price of 
silver was meeting the price of the rupee. Once they met 
the crisis would be over, and the doors of the Mints could be 
opened to the absolutely free coinage of silver. 

There may be many schemes just as good, but Mr. Steel’s 
seems to be far-reaching and effective—what better is re- 
quired ? Taking Mr. Steel as an authority whose estimate is 
not likely to be exaggerated, we find that reopening of the 
Mints may be reasonably calculated to raise silver from its 
present price of twenty pence by fourteen pence, making it 
reach 2s. 10d. Exchange, on the other hand, from ls. 6d. 
would be estimated to lose half 10d., say 5d.—result, we are 
left with silver at 2s. 10d., exchange ls. 1d. 

Why not boldly bank upon this movement and short- 
circuit the procedure by opening the Mints to coin rupees 
at the price of 34d. for the silver ounce? The parity of 
exchange would be: 34 x 3d. + $d. = ls. 14d., and it may be 
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confidently anticipated that the enhanced rupee price of the 
gold ounce, as in 1893-4 when 37 millions bar gold left India, 
would stimulate its exports to such an extent that the balance 
of trade would go heavily in favour of India, causing a sub- 
stantial rise in the value of the rupee. Incidentally, the 
loosening of further hoards of India’s gold could not but 
automatically help to relieve the strain which gold scarcity 
has imposed upon the civilized world. 

But that is a point outside the scope of this article. What 
we are concerned with is the effect upon India trade and 
Indian interests. The rush to export produce and gold 
stimulated by low exchange and cheap currency could not 
fail to restore prosperity to the country. With India taking 
her normal requirements of silver, knowing as we do the cost 
of producing the metal, the price is more likely to advance 
above 2s. 10d. an ounce than go again below it, and, as Mr. 
Steel’s scheme provides a brake upon the wheel of over- 
supplies being dumped upon the market, there is no reason 
to anticipate any serious crisis arising out of the policy. 
Higher exchange based on higher silver would simply mean 
that silver-using countries were regaining equilibrium and 
could be taken as a sure sign that prosperity was returning 
to the millions stricken with poverty through no fault of their 
own by the demonetization of their and their ancestors’ 
hoardings. Cheap money means cheap wages and cheap 
living ; cheap wages and cheap living mean cheap production. 
India would again become a self-supporting country, and there 
would no longer be any question of her requiring a financial 
guarantee from Great Britain. It is almost tragic to think 
that Great Britain, with her unlimited vested trade interests 
in silver-using countries, has been one of the foremost in 
debasing the metal. 


J. Frep. N. GRAHAM. 
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THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN MALTA 


THE Report of the Royal Commission on Malta, a voluminous 
publication containing 14 chapters and some 220 pages, is 
an extremely able exposition of the present complicated 
political situation in that island. 

The dispute which led up to the suspension of the 
Constitution in Malta has been much discussed, and per- 
sonalities have entered into it to such an extent that attention 
has been drawn away from the underlying causes of the 
trouble, chief amongst which is the language question. It 
is now some thirty years since the language question became 
really acute in Malta, and at that time it attracted considerable 
attention in the Press of this country. Briefly, the language 
question consists in a local dispute as to whether the Italian 
language should continue to be the official language of the 
Law Courts and of Government publications, and whether 
children in the schools should be taught English and Italian, 
in addition to Maltese, or English only. 

Malta first comes into prominence in historical times as a 
Colony of Carthage. The original inhabitants were therefore 
of Punic origin, and the Maltese are descendants of the 
ancient Phoenicians. After the fall of Carthage, Malta passed 
successively through the hands of the Romans, Goths, Vandals 
and Arabs, and was finally taken from the latter in the year 
1090 by Count Roger of Sicily. He found a few thousand 
Christian inhabitants, descended from those hospitable “ bar- 
barians”” who were converted by St. Paul, and speaking a 
language which has been described as a corrupt dialect of 
Arabic, but which is probably the nearest approach in the 
world of to-day to the tongue spoken by Hannibal. For the 
ensuing four hundred years, Malta became a feudal appanage 
of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies until, in 1530, Charles V 
granted the islands to the Knights Hospitallers as a Chef-Lieu 
after their expulsion from Rhodes by the Turks. 

The supporters of Italian culture in Malta are fond of 
harking back to this period, with the object of proving that 
the age-old language of culture of the Maltese is Italian. 
From accounts of the conditions of the islands at the time 
when the Hospitallers assumed their sovereignty, however, 
it appears that but for a handful of feudal nobles, and a few 
merchants, none of the people spoke anything but Maltese. 
Latin was in those days a fairly common vehicle of expression 
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among varied nationalities but there is evidence that Italian 
was a language of social intercourse in Malta. The Knights, 
of course, were predominantly French, there being three 
French “ langues,” France, Auvergne and Provénce. Spain 
and Portugal came next in importance with the “langues” of 
Castille and Aragon, and Italy a bad third. There is no 
reason, therefore, to suppose that the culture of such a 
comparatively small element in the fraternity as the Italians 
became dominant. Then, as now, the Maltese upper classes 
spoke only Maltese among themselves and were able to speak 
Italian in addition to their mother tongue. The Report of 
the Royal Commission makes it quite clear that the Maltese 
have always maintained their racial individuality. 

When Napoleon captured Malta in 1798, he at once made 
French the official language, but within a few months the 
systematic despoiling of the churches led to a revolt, in which 
the Maltese, led by Canon Caruana and assisted by a small 
detachment of British troops, besieged the French garrison 
in Valletta. Though the Peace of Amiens purported to 
restore Malta to the Knights Hospitallers, the Maltese people 
expressed a desire to come under the British Crown, and the 
possession of Malta was confirmed to Great Britain at the 
Peace of Paris in 1814. 


II. 


The first difficulty British Governors had to deal with 
was the language question. Latin, which had been the 
official language of the Knights, had in the last years of their 
tule been partly replaced by Italian; English proved to be 
impossible, as the English ‘“ langue” of the Hospitallers had 
been virtually extinct for generations, and it was practically 
unknown ; French, though undoubtedly widely spoken, was 
too reminiscent of the French occupation to be palatable to 
the Maltese; Italian, therefore, which was spoken by the 


upper classes and by the commercial community, through 


their trading with Italy, was adopted as the official language 
of the Courts of Law and of Government publications. 
Maltese, the mother tongue of the entire population, was 
ruled out as it was as yet a purely colloquial tongue. 
Under British rule Malta prospered as never before. The 
population increased rapidly until towards the close of the 
last century it numbered over 150,000 persons. By then, 
Malta had become a great naval base and a large garrison 
was maintained there. Small wonder, then, that economic 
and social factors forced the English language to the fore. 
The use of Italian, however, for official purposes had 
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brought into being a small but very influential class which, 
on account of its ability to speak that language, was in a 
privileged position. As Lord Strickland said recently in the 
House of Lords, ‘‘ Those who have a command of the Italian 
language above the average and those who learn it at their 
mother’s knee, and therefore hardly need to learn it at the 
schools, have a preferential opportunity to monopolize all 
the best posts in Malta.” 

In 1887, a limited Constitution, originally granted in 
1849, was extended to provide for an elected representation 
of the people on the Council of Government, whereby the 
elected members outnumbered the bureaucratic element. 
The electorate, however, only numbered some 10,000, so that 
seats on the elected Council became practically the monopoly 
of the “ Italian’? element. One of the members elected, 
however, was Mr. Gerald Strickland, the son of an English 
father and a Maltese mother, and through his mother, a 
member of the Maltese nobility. Soon afterwards, Mr. 
Strickland became Chief Secretary to the Maltese Government, 
a post corresponding to that of the present Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

In 1898 the language question became acute, and re- 
mained so for three years, resulting eventually in the with- 
drawal of the Constitution. The events leading up to this 
withdrawal were set forth by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Colonial Secretary, in a Blue Book (Cmd. 715), published in 
August, 1901, the following extracts from which explain the 
situation which arose :— 


“The difficulties which are at present being encountered in the 
Government of the Island are due to the attitude of the Elected Mem- 
bers with regard to the Language Question, the facts regarding which 
are as follows :— 

“In February, 1898, Colonel J. L. Hewson, an Officer in the Army 
Pay Department at Malta, was committed by a Maltese Court of Law 
for contempt of Court, because he refused to sign a deposition in a 
language with which he was entirely unacquainted. Legislative action 
was accordingly taken by Her late Majesty’s Order in Council of the 
7th of March, 1899, for the purpose of removing the injustice of a 
British subject unfamiliar with the Italian language being tried by a 
Court of Justice in a British Colony in a language which he could not 
understand, and of giving a litigant suffering from the same dis- 
advantage certain facilities, not hitherto possessed by him, for the 
conduct of the civil proceedings to which he is a party in the English 
language. . . . This, however, is only one point in connexion with 
the language question. Until recently the children in the elementary 
schools of Malta were taught at the same time the two foreign languages, 
English and Italian, and also the native Maltese language ; but, as a 
rule, they were not kept at school long enough to learn even the elements 
of either the English or the Italian sufficiently for any practical purpose. 
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New regulations were accordingly passed providing that children are 
to be taught Maltese only, and other subjects through the medium of 
Maltese for the first two years; and that at the end of that period 
parents are to choose between English and Italian as the other language 
to be taught in the higher classes of the elementary schools. . . As 
you are aware, the educational returns show that parents in Malta and 
Gozo, having the choice before them whether their children should be 
instructed in English or in Italian, have by an overwhelming majority 
elected for their instruction in the English language, and this decision 
has been arrived at by the people in spite of every kind of influence and 
pressure which has been brought to bear upon them by the limited 
class who are interested in maintaining a privileged position for the 
Italian language in the islands. 

‘In view of these facts, His Majesty’s Government arrived at the 
conclusion that the time was not far distant when the English language 
should be definitely adopted as the language of the Courts in Malta, 
and the period of 15 years from the 22nd March, 1899, was fixed in 
order that those whose interests might be affected (such as the members 
of the legal profession) might know that the change was impending 
and might have ample time to prepare for it. . . . 

“The opponents of free choice for the people of Malta, having 
failed in their efforts to force the Italian language on a majority which 
has conclusively shown that it prefers English, have now openly 
announced as their policy the refusal of all taxation and public im- 
provements. ... 

“Tt has, therefore, become imperative to consider how this policy 
should be met. The abuse of Constitutional powers would justify the 
amendment of the Constitution, but His Majesty’s Government are 
loth to take this course and prefer to adopt a temporary alternative, 
hoping that reflection and common sense may before long induce the 
Elected Members to adopt a wiser and more patriotic policy. . . . His 
Majesty’s Government ... have therefore decided to advize His 
Majesty to pass by Order in Council the legislation required for dealing 
with a portion, at any rate, of the various outstanding questions.” 


The little clique of Italian-speaking lawyers and pro- 
fessional men, seeing their domination threatened, used every 
endeavour to counter the new enactments. Their somewhat 
hysterical announcements make interesting reading after a 
lapse of thirty years :— 


“ CITIZENS ! 


“Men, Women, Children. All must help. The National Com- 
mittee has done its duty ; you must do yours. 

“A desperate struggle has arisen, and perhaps nothing remains 
for us but to submit passively to a too powerful enemy, who has sworn 
vengeance. Deluded rulers! You rob us, you calumniate us, you 
despise us, and you would have us loyal and friendly. Ingrates ! 
Force is on your side, but we will die like brave men. The traitors are 
yourselves, since you have failed to respect your solemn promises. 
The infamy is yours, since you take advantage of the excessive goodness 
of a people and of their absolute inability to defend themselves. Malta 
will be yours ; we shall be your servants, your slaves, if you will, but 
our hearts to you will be dead. Our dying legacy to our sons will be 
‘ Avenge the wrongs which they have done to your fathers.’ 
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‘Maltese! Free men and officials, all of you proclaim yourselves, 
In honour there can be no compromise. Priests! Teach the truth 
that to defend one’s honour is religion. Preach the truth that whoever 
remains aloof is a traitor, and that union alone can save us from so 


much misery. 
“Dr. F. ScEBERRAS, 
“* President of the National Committee. 
** ApvocaTE M. A. REFALO, 


Secretary.” 
All this because the people were to be given free choice 
between English and Italian! Meanwhile, the people were 
indicating quietly on which side their sympathies lay, as is } 
shown by the following figures giving the percentage in Malta 
and Gozo who chose English as opposed to Italian :— 


Malta. Gozo. 
1898 ... aon ... 97.8 per cent. 84.6 per cent. 


These cold facts, however. had no effect on the Italian 
minority. They continued to cry aloud to the world that 
the English language was being forced on an unwilling Latin 
population. Carefully organized disturbances occurred, and 
Sir Gerald Strickland, as the originator of the language 
reforms, was subjected to the most unbridled abuse. 

The agitation, also, had attracted a good deal of attention 
in Italy. Unfavourable comment appeared in the Press of 
that country, and the matter was the subject of diplomatic 
representations from the Italian Government. 

It must be remembered that all this occurred during the 
last stages of the South African War. England was at the 
time regarded on all sides as the oppressor of small nations, 
Here was the opportunity for a gesture. The Maltese ques- 
tion was debated in the House of Commons on January 27th, 
1902, and as a result, the proclamation substituting English 
for Italian was withdrawn. 

Had Mr. Chamberlain, nevertheless, adhered to the decision 
that Maltese parents should choose between English and 
Italian for their children, the present trouble in Malta might 
never have arisen. Further agitation, however, on the part 
of the minority caused him to withdraw this enactment also, 
and to this day Maltese children are taught English and 
Italian pari passu in the schools, with the result that the 
great majority succeed in learning neither. The agitation, 
however, convinced the Imperial Government that the 
Maltese Constitution was unworkable and shortly afterwards 
it was withdrawn. Sir Gerald Strickland, the Chief Secretary, 
was promoted to be Governor of the Leeward Islands, and 


over 
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left Malta. Of the leaders of the agitation, one, Sir Michael 
Refalo, lived to become Chief Justice in Malta and to receive a 
knighthood. The principal, Fortunato Mizzi, a genuine 
irredentist, and married to an Italian wife, left a son Enrico 
Mizzi, who is to-day the leader of that section of the Maltese 
Nationalist Party which has openly advocated the annexation 
of Malta to Italy. 


III. 


Since the granting of a new Constitution in 1921, the 
language question has again been revived, and it is the 
desire of the Constitutional Party, of which Lord Strickland 
is the leader, and of the Labour Party, to further the use of 
English and Maltese in place of Italian. Maltese is now in a 
fair way to become a literary language, and a large number of 
vernacular newspapers are in existence. The attitude of the 
“ Nationalists,” direct successors of the agitators of 1901, to 
the Maltese language is epitomized by Monsignor Dandria, a 
“ Nationalist’ ex-Minister, who in a pamphlet* recently pub- 
lished in this country says :— 

“It is a hotly debated question among scholars whether Maltese 
is a real language or a mere dialect. But that is merely an academic 
question. The facts of the case would seem to be (a) that Maltese is a 
language or dialect spoken only by the 216,000 (circ) inhabitants of 
the Maltese islands and by the other thousands (not exceeding another 
100,000) of their compatriots who have found a second home on the 
near shores of the Mediterranean, in the United States of America, in 
Australia, in Canada, etc.; (6) that for all other practical purposes, 
foreign to Malta and its natives, Maltese is no use at all; (c) that it 
has no literature to speak of; (d) that in its present spoken form it 
has too great a percentage of Italian words, phrases and idioms to 
deserve the name of a separate language ; (e) that in its pure and ancient 
form it would not be understood by the average Maltese of to-day ; 
(f) that it should be preserved as another mark of individuality and 
used for all domestic purposes, and it should continue to be, as it is so 
largely now, the language of intercourse between the clergy and the 
common people, in the pulpit, in the confessional and at the altar ; 
(g) but that it has not the necessary elements that will enable it to 
become the official and the national language of Malta as a cultured 
European nation.” 


Monsignor Dandria omits to make it clear, however, that, 
thanks to the pari passu system of education in Italian and 
English, the majority of Maltese children only succeed in 
attaining a smattering of each, and at the present day over 
80 per cent. of the people still speak only Maltese. To 
disprove his contention that Maltese has too great a percentage 
of Italian words, phrases and idioms to deserve the name of a 


*The Malta Crisis, by the Right Rev. Monsignor Enrico Dandria, 
D.D., Ph.D. 
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separate language, it is only necessary to read the Lord’s 
Prayer in both Italian and Maltese :— 


ITALIAN. MALTESE. 

Padre nostro, che sei ne’ cieli, Missierna li inti fiis-smeuiet, 
sia santificato il tuo Nome.  Jitkaddes ismec. Tigi saltnatec 
Tl tuo Regno venga, La tua  Icunlitrid int, chif fis-sema hecda 
volonta sia fatta in terra come in fl’art. Hobzna ta culljum atina 
cielo. Dacci oggi il nostro pane illum. U ahfrilna dnubietna, chif 
cotidiano. E rimettici i nostri de- | ahna nahfru lil min hata ghalina. 
biti, come noi ancora gli rimettiamo U la iddahalna fittigrib, izda ehlisna 
a’ nostri debitori. Enonindurciin middeni; ghaliex tighec issaltna, 
tentazione, ma liberacidal maligno; ou il kauua, u il gloria, ghala 
perocché tuo é il regno, e la potenza, deijem. Amen. 

e la gloria, in sempiterno. Amen. 


The fact is that in Malta there is still a limited class of 
Italian-speaking people who are determined to fight for the 
monopoly which their knowledge of Italian gives them. 

The Report of the Royal Commission makes no apparently 
drastic recommendations as regards the language question. 
While recommending an extension of the use of the Maltese 
language in the Law Courts, it deprecates the substitution of 
Maltese for Italian as the official language. It recommends, 
however, the abolition of Italian from the curriculum of the 
elementary schools, while advocating its retention in the 
secondary schools and the University. This recommendation 
is of the utmost importance to the Maltese people. 

Under the Constitution of 1921 language is a reserved 
subject. It is, therefore, within the power of the Imperial 
Government to impose changes. In spite of the fact that 
the Royal Commissioners, to use their own words, “ are not 
anxious that advantage should be taken of the present 
interregnum unreasonably to impose upon Malta a change 
which would be viewed by some people with dissatisfaction,” 
His Majesty’s Government have decided to make the language 
changes recommended in the Report. Their decision will be 
heartily welcomed by the mass of Maltese people as a big 
step forward in their fight against the domination of a foreign 
language, of which 80 per cent. are entirely ignorant. Now 
that English only, in addition to Maltese, is to be taught in 
the elementary schools, every child, of however humble 
origin, should be able to become proficient in the most useful 
language in the world. 

The “ Italian ’’ monopoly cannot now survive much longer 
in Malta, and the end of the narrow class privilege engen- 
dered by a tri-lingual system is in sight. 


ROBERT BOWER, 


EASTER WEEK IN DUBLIN, 1916 


THE rebellion actually started on Sunday—that is, first 
began to move into the open—but it was not till the next 
day, Easter Monday, I heard a word of it. Up to noon 
I had spent the time pottering about the house and garden, 
but soon after, on emerging into our suburban road, that 
should have been almost deserted at such an hour on such 
a fine Bank Holiday (for it was hot enough for July), I began 
to notice a certain animation. Little groups were forming 
about a tale-teller here and there, and single strollers were 
hanging on the heel, looking backwards or moving reluctantly 
on instead of pursuing their day’s pleasure in a resolute and 
purposeful fashion. Then a man I knew detached himself 
from one such group and came towards me. “ Heard the 
news ?”’ he shouted from across the road, and decided I 
hadn’t. ‘‘ There’s a rebellion broken out,” he cried, coming 
across to me. Rebellion? I could not take it in. “ Yes, 
the Sinn Feiners—took my car—stopped me and took it— 
a couple of miles out; I had to walk home.” 

That was the beginning as far as I was concerned, but I 
could not help fearing—hoping, it should have been, but 
wasn’t—that it would all fizzle out, die away to nothing 
before morning, without even the solace of a newspaper 
sensation (the papers were under pretty good control just 
then) to look forward to. In that suburb, and no doubt 
in all the Dublin outskirts, the day was given up to con- 
jecture and discussion, gossip of the rankest, most futile 
and most ignorant. The trams had ceased to run and we 
were told of barricaded streets, the seizing of the G.P.O. 
by the rebels, and of some shooting. We believed as much 
as we wished to believe. Night fell and with it, sure enough, 
the distant sound of firing, dropping shots breaking the 
deep suburban quiet and punctuating the long stillness of 
the sleeping hours. Excitement and a certain exultation 
kept me pleasantly wakeful for a while, but soon enough 
I dropped off. 

In the morning nobody knew anything and I half expected 
to learn that nothing much had happened after all. Any- 
how, my work awaited me and a Government servant must 
set a good example. There were still no trams and that told 
me the thing was real enough, though, as it was my usual 
habit to walk to business, I was not afiected as much as 


, 
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some. But Tragedy had begun already for many of those 
that made up the throng streaming along the pavements 
citywards. ‘To think of having to walk two miles to business ! 

I was rather late, and my way took me through a series 
of short cuts and by-ways, but nobody could help seeing that 
the streets were crowded as for a festival. Nothing untoward 
was to be seen or heard, and when I reached my office the 
day’s routine kept me to it for some time. My room lay out 
in a remote part of the building and overlooked a busy street, 
but except for a glance or two that showed me the same 
drifting throngs outside, I was commendably absorbed in 
my work. It was the stillness that disturbed me. Men 
had been coming and going in and out of the room continually, 
restlessly, unable to settle down, and now suddenly they 
had all gone. It was after eleven o’clock and I found myself 
alone, very much alone. I looked into the big room next 
door and that was empty, too. Then came in quickly a 
colleague from the other end of the house. He seemed 
surprised to see me. ‘‘ Not gone? We’re the last, then. 
I’m going. You'd better be off.” I thought so, too. I 
took my hat and went. 

When I turned the corner into Earl Street, the first thing 
I saw was an electric tramcar lying on its side, forming the 
nucleus of a barrier across the Sackville Street end. A 
crowd was gazing at it happily The shops were all shuttered 
or closed. And then somebody called out, “‘ Look at them 
on the G.P.0O.!” The view over the barricade showed 
Nelson’s Pillar and beyond it the north-east angle of the 
Post Office. On the topmost heights, almost as high up in 
the sky as Nelson himself, men were crouching and walking 
behind the stone balusters. You could see they were in 
uniform and carried guns. But there was no passage this 
way, so I cut round by the Pro-Cathedral and thus into 
Sackville Street. It was swarming. The sun shone. Most 
people looked cheerful. Now I could see the whole front of 
the Post Office, and for the first time I also saw the Sinn 
Fein flag, the now familiar tricolour of green, white and 
yellow. It hung lazily on the staff above the roof, and I 
thrilled to the sight. “‘ This is War,” I said to myself. 
I learnt beyond doubt that the rebels (as everybody called 
them at this stage) were occupying Jacobs’ factory, Boland’s 
and other large buildings on the south side of the river and 
that the approaches to the city were held by them. I thought 
it likely that some few days might elapse before they could 
be dislodged (really I knew, and none of us knew, anything 
about the matter) and even a dim prescience of what all 
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this might mean to the ordinary citizen was vouchsafed to 
me. To make sure that all was well at home before indulging 
in further sight-seeing seemed the right thing to do. We 
were not yet broken in to revolution in Dublin, and so I did 
not think myself particularly lucky to find my route quite 
free and unhampered. It was pleasantly exciting, that 
progress through the loosely drifting multitude, past the 
Rotunda, up Cavendish Row, Rutland Square, Frederick 
Street, Blessington Street and into Berkeley Road. Although 
no further sight or sound, except the crowds, betokened the 
unusual, yet you could feel it everywhere. Then, just as I 
was coming near the North Circular Road, a motor-car 
appeared ahead. It drew my eyes because it was the first 
I had seen that morning; and here everybody stood at 
gaze, because no other traffic but pedestrian was to be seen 
in all that stretch of road. It whirled past and we saw that 
it was packed with men, while rifles bristled from its open 
windows. I went on, turned into the Circular Road and so 
over Blacquire Bridge to Dunphy’s corner. From there my 
way home led north to Glasnevin, but ahead the crowds seemed 
thicker. Something was attracting the throng and I could 
hardly pass on without one look. On the Cabra road, a 
few hundred feet down it, and almost in the shadow of the 
Chapel, a barricade had been constructed out of overturned 
carts, household furniture and odds and ends. Half a dozen 
yards this side of it two hay carts with full loads were stranded, 
horseless. The houses in the terraces flanking the barricade 
were held also, and sentries had been thrown out in both 
directions. I looked very closely at the nearest one. We— 
that is, the crowd of which I was now a part—had come in 
nearer and nearer, full of curiosity, and though waved back 
by a somebody in the dark-green uniform of the Irish Volun- 
teers (he wore gloves, too, so he must have been an officer !) 
—why, you cannot keep back a crowd by mere waving—not 
in Ireland, any how. Presently this officer approached and 
began to remonstrate with the sightseers. Did we want to 
be hit standing there, if there was shooting? Couldn’t we 
see we were asking for trouble? We humoured him by 
moving back a yard or two, but that was all. We had come 
here to see what was to be seen, and here we would stay 
until something worse happened. While this was going on 
I was studying that sentry. He paid no need to us, but, 
standing correctly at ease with his rifle at his side, looked 
past us down the road. He was quite young, a square-faced, 
determined, but withal pleasant-looking youngster of a 
sturdy, short figure, in civilian clothes with belt and bandolier. 
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Probably he felt the concentrated gaze of all those eyes, 
and he must have caught some of the comments that, pitched 
in an easy conversational tone, were circulating among us, 
for I think he stiffened a little and, if possible, put a shade 
more of inflexibility into his expression. We gave him the 
middle of the road and merely clustered at the side and on 
the footpaths, but otherwise the affair was quite informal. 
For pure shame I could not stand there gaping, and in any 
case it was time I was at home. As I left, the crowd was 
being swelled by fresh arrivals, but some also were moving 
away—perhaps for the same reasons as my own, perhaps 
because they hoped for greater excitement elsewhere. In 
all the small side streets I met people coming to that centre 
of attraction ; not hastening, but as those that had the whole 
day before them to see the sights. Among them were 
soldiers on leave, very spruce and happy and (you could see) 
rather pleased to pass the time with this amateur show. 

I arrived home without further excitement and full of 
my news. An hour passed in the telling and over lunch. 
About three o’clock the day darkened over and rain began 
to fall, and soon after we were all startled by the sound of 
artillery fire, two bursts, quite near. In a moment we 
were out of the house and busy exchanging feverish conjec- 
tures with our neighbours. All suburban distinctions had 
vanished. Everybody was friendly with everybody else. 
“It’s at Phibsboro’,”’ we told each other, and my thoughts 
flew to the barricade and my young sentry. What would 
you have done? I did it. Ten minutes brought me once 
more to Dunphy’s Corner, but nobody seemed inclined to 
go farther. On this side of it many were clustering, and a 
few bold spirits, pressed flat against the closed door of the 
public-house at the corner, kept peeping ever and again round 
the angle of the building in their endeavour to see up towards 
the Cabra Road and the barricade. “‘ What happened ?” 
I asked, and was told that those two bursts of fire (shrapnel) 
came from a gun brought up by the British and placed on 
or close to the railway bridge on the Park road. According 
to this account the immediate defenders of the barricade 
had left at once and fled across the fields towards Finglas 
and Cabra, but it was said that some of the rebels still held 
out in the surrounding houses. The situation seemed to be 
that the opposing bodies were within a few hundred yards 
of each other, but with the great bulk of the Chapel between. 
You cannot be cautious for ever. The more daring or curious 
began to sidle round that corner by ones and twos, and soon 
the rest of us took heart and, confident in company, ventured 
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nearer and nearer (but keeping close to the houses) towards 
the Chapel. Everything was quiet, but ahead on the Park 
road we could now spy the figures of British soldiers moving 
about. Still we went on, a few yards at a time, and even 
risked crossing the road. The rebels were not in evidence, 
but there were the British troops and we were going to have 
a look at them. Anything for gape-seed. And then we 
stopped, one after another, coming to a halt where the 
wet pavement was streaked across with an ugly stain of 
clotting blood. That was where the girl who had been 
killed an hour or so ago, they said. I suppose they did know, 
but from that day on I could never hear whether indeed she 
died, who or whence she was, nor, indeed, a word more of 
the matter. 

We were quite near the British troops now, and presently 
some of us had begun to exchange a word or two with them. 
They would not allow us to pass over the railway bridge, 
but otherwise there seemed to be no objection to our presence. 
Though not communicative, they were amiably chatty. 
After a while we were given to understand that it would be 
just as well if we removed ourselves from the vicinity, but 
that we could do as we pleased about it. I do not really 
think it was meant for a hint, but I chose to take it as such. 
I had no desire to be caught between two fires, and I told 
myself that when I was at home I was in a better place. 
Later that evening the Cabra citadel was bloodlessly pinched 
out and taken. By that time, however, I was making a 
hearty tea. 

The rain still fell and there were not nearly so many gos- 
sipers on the road that evening. I took a stroll towards 
town by Drumcondra and Dorset Street, but turned back 
when half-way. There was nothing to hinder one from going 
right across the city, nothing but the drizzle and the sound 
of frequent, though distant shots. All that night the firing 
kept on, and now we heard at intervals the rapple of machine 
guns. We were awed, but already we had begun to adjust 
ourselves to the reality of things. As for me, I had had 
enough of excitement for the day. There was always 
to-morrow. 

Wednesday morning was fine and sunny. and I was up 
bright and early. The night-firing had not kept me from 
my sleep, and its increasing vehemence told me that there 
was every prospect of a lively day. Do what you would, 
you could not resist the feeling of holiday and the thrill of 
expectation. I was out before breakfast—a marvellous 
experience for me—and talked with strangers and listened to 
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the now quite creditable fusillade and to the less than credible 
rumours that winged their way from group to group. After 
breakfast I set out for Phibsborough again. But now the 
British troops would allow no one to approach the scene of 


yesterday’s encounter. Towards Blaquire Bridge, on the ~ 


other hand, there were none to stay us, and there and beyond 
the crowds were gathering. Now the shots were frequent and 
quite near, cracking and echoing among the streets east of 
the bridge. I leaned on the parapet in the sunshine that 
was already pleasantly warm, smoking my pipe and taking 
in the position. There is a light footbridge over the Broad- 
stone stretch of the canal, and as I looked towards it I saw 
a couple of little figures run across, followed by others. 
They were British soldiers—it was not too far off to see the 
khaki and the caps—and they disappeared behind the houses 
on the eastern bank. The firing became fast and furious, 
and now there was an occasional volley. People began to 
collect at the corner of one of the side streets and stand 
staring down it. I moved off and joined them. Far down 
that street we could see the soldiers, half a dozen of them 
spaced out, kneeling, lying, firing briskly at someone or 
something. There was a brisk interchange of shots and we 
were thoroughly enjoying our free show (quite safe, too, be- 
cause the line of fire was at right-angles to our view) when 
an interruption came in the shape of a company of soldiers 
marching up from Berkeley Street. This time there was no 
informal parleying. They herded us back over the bridge 
and on to Dunphy’s Corner, where they halted and formed 
across the road. As they passed, other soldiers joined 
them, running out in little parties from lanes and houses. 
One man, with his cap on the back of his head and a hot 
excited face, dashed past me shouting to a pal in front, in a 
strong Irish brogue, ‘‘ Mick, Mick, I got wan fella—in the 
side o’ the head—be Christ I did!” 

That was the beginning of the encirclement of the city 
by the British troops, and from that hour no one could 
get in or out except after a searching inquiry and the issue 
of a pass from a responsible officer. The cordon drawn across 
the Circular Road did not attempt to bar the way by Phibs- 
borough Road which leads down Constitution Hill and 
eventually across King Street to the Quays. After hanging 
about Dunphy’s Corner for a while, and seeing no sign of 
anything interesting there, I decided to reconnoitre that open 
route. It is (or was then) a road of old-fashioned and rather 
shabby houses and cottages. Here, at first, the people 
were fairly numerous and the doorways of each small house 
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had its knot of talkers delighting in the fine weather and the 
plenitude of sensation. But I had not walked half a mile 
before I began to notice the emptiness of the streets. Coming 
near the Broadstone Station I seemed to have the road to 
myself. Here it dips down and runs under the viaduct that 
carries the approach to the station. All this time the shots 
had been sounding in my ears, from near and far, but I had 
become so inured to them that I only noticed when they died 
down for a while. They did so now, but when they broke 
out again they seemed very much nearer. The high walls 
on either side and that short tunnel under the viaduct gave 
back ringing echoes, and one could swear that the bullets 
were flying across and across the road. It was not until I 
had entered the tunnel that I discovered my imagination 
was not entirely to blame. Between the Broadstone Station 
high over on my right and the stately King’s Inns standing 
back in their lawns to the left, a spirited fire was being 
exchanged. I was safe enough on one side, sheltered by 
high walls and the viaduct above, but any bad shot or stray 
shot from the King’s Inn (or ‘“ Temple,” as it is called) 
might easily find me. I eould hear the bullets smacking 
against the walls a few yards ahead, and I thought of the 
tempting target I must offer to a marksman tired of aiming 
at merely conjectural foemen. I felt very much alone. 
But at this moment I was given a companion. From some- 
where beyond the angle of the tunnel wall a man appeared 
and made for that shelter in a hurry. He was a short-legged 
man and he ran very clumsily, but he did not waste time. 
The moment he was in shelter he stopped to gasp; his face 
was very red and his eyes were very wild. Then he saw me 
and I think he was glad, for he waved enthusiastically, crossed 
to my side and affectionately linked his arm in mine. “I 
don’t think this is a very safe place to stop in, is it?” he 
whispered breathlessly. I thoroughly agreed with him, but 
I was not going to say so. Still, it did not take much per- 
suasion to induce me to turn back. He clung to me affec- 
tionately until we had left that hot corner well behind ; but 
as soon as we began to meet people again I decided that his 
confidence in me, though flattering, tended to make me look 
ridiculous and I contrived to shake him off. 

I got home to a house that was humming with rumours. 
The Sinn Feiners had risen throughout the whole of Ireland ; 
they were advancing on Dublin ; so was a British army corps ; 
the G.P.O. had been captured by the British that morning ; 
the British attack on it had been bloodily repulsed; the 
Germans were about to land an army in Ireland; they had 
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already done so; the British fleet was destroyed; the 
German fleet was destroyed ; we had broken the entire Ger- 
man front—there was no end to the stories. A near neigh- 
bour took me aside to tell me some of the more thrilling 
home events. He assured me that Nelson’s Pillar had been 
blown up and now lay strewn over Sackville Street ; there 
was no doubt about it ; he had himself seen the ruins. That 
was not too hard to believe, and yet, as everyone knows, the 
“tall column rears its head’ to-day with the little admiral 
and his big sword still on top of it. Later that day I walked 
up to Phibsborough again, but this time found the corner 
so well guarded that, even if I had wanted to, there was no 
revisiting the scene of my dare-devil adventure at the Broad- 
stone. ‘The crowd was banked up against the line of sentries, 
but a thin trickle of applicants for passes was going through 
hopefully with now and again one of the rejected (for you 
had to prove serious reasons) returning to the sympathy or 
the cheerful derision of his fellows. This had been going 
on for many hours and it was no wonder if the young soldiers 
looked hot and tired and worried. They were very patient 
and, on the whole, good-humoured in the face of a pretty 
continual badgering from those who felt themselves aggrieved. 
I do not think all the requests for passes were based on real 
necessity. One very pertinacious applicant utterly refused 
to be denied. He kept on with his case, trying to convince 
the tough old sergeant in charge who was at the same time 
much occupied with other appeals. As the sergeant moved 
about he followed him, still pouring forth and pounding in 
his incontestable arguments. Then the harrassed non-com. 
turned on him. ‘Stand back!” he roared, suddenly pre- 
senting his bayonet within an inch of the debater’s waistcoat, 
“‘ stand back or by cripes I'll scrape the guts out of you!” 
The claimant withdrew. That evening a crowd of us watched 
a regiment of cavalry jogging along the Finglas road and off 
into the country northwards. They looked very happy and, 
I suppose, they regarded this as quite a good dress rehearsal 
for the Real Thing. 

Next morning I rose early and strolled down to Binns 
Bridge at Drumeandra. This bridge carries the main north 
road over the canal and the “ Link Line” railway. On the 
city side of it, where Belvedere Road comes in from Mountjoy 
Square, there was another cordon. The sentries guarded 
the pass just as inflexibly as elsewhere, but there was a 
pleasant air of sociability about the proceeding. The 
morning was lovely, rather too hot, if anything, and most of 
the men not actually on guard sat with their backs against 
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a wall or lay prone on the pavement at the corner of Belvedere 
Road. A few of them were lounging near the bridge and 
chatting with the people from the nearer houses. Some 
girls brought out cups of tea tothem. The whole atmosphere 
was 80 easy, friendly, almost picnicky, as to make those hours 
the pleasantest of that tragic week. 

By this time we had all settled down to the hard necessity 
of doing no work. Our offices and business in town were 
shut down until further notice, and there was nothing to do 
but make the most of our enforced holiday. The supine 
soldiery against the red brick wall seemed asleep, and the 
open space at the junction of the roads was clear of passengers 
—so clear that there could be only one reason for it. “‘ Has 
anybody been shooting at these men ?” I asked a bystander. 
“Yes, there’s snipers up beyond in Mountjoy Square, and 
every now and then one of them’ll send a shot down Belvedere 
Road ; that’s why them lads is lyin’ there so snug against the 
wall—the way they'll be out of road of the bullets. There, 
now—did ye hear that one? That’s from the Square.” 
This was interesting. We were not so utterly out of it, 
then. 

With this information to help me, I could pick out the 
shots coming from the snipers, and once or twice I heard 
the ring of a bullet on stone or brick—this amid the never- 
ceasing din of firing from near and far. But nothing more 
happened and eventually I drifted home. 

It must not be forgotten that the state of the city and 
of its surroundings for many miles was a state of siege. All 
communication save military was cut. There were no 
posts, no telegrams, no trains, no trams, no newspapers, no 
public services, and, of course, no theatres or entertainments 
of any kind. Soldiers on leave were in a queer position. 
Some of them voluntarily joined the British fighting forces ; 
others were persuaded to do so; but a fair number of them 
saw no reason for taking any part but that of looker-on. 
They had earned their holiday ; it was short enough, goodness 
knows; you could hardly expect them to spend it in street 
fighting against their own countrymen. But if they could 
not or would not change out of khaki, they were always liable 
to be shot at. One young officer of my acquaintance was 
persistently sniped when taking the air in his own garden. 
Indeed, towards the end of the week, as the rebel strongholds 
fell, one by one, the prevalence of isolated snipers in the 
suburbs became noticeable. Occasional shots rang out from 
among the demure villas, and you were proud to exhibit the 
bullets and bullet marks in your gates and walls. A walk 
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into the country found peace, but one could never be quite 


sure what the next turn of the road might bring. 

On the Friday it was known that the troops held the city 
in a close grip and that the rebel headquarters were hourly 
expected to fall. All day the roar of the bombardment never 
ceased, and one could fancy the tremendous hammering ow 
poor old G.P.O. (only quite recently renovated and brought 
up to date) was receiving. It seemed as though not one 
stone would be left on another. We were told that half of 
Sackville Street was blazing and we could see for ourselves 
from any open space in our high-lying district the appalling 
cloud mantle of smoke that draped the city. On that day 
two proclamations were printed and issued by the Sim 
Fein leaders and copies of them appeared here and there 
affixed to walls and gates. In Drumcondra Road I saw a 
crowd gathered round one of them. It was signed by P. H. 
Pearse, and no one reading it could fail to perceive the note 
of defeat. Of the present rebellion, at least, he was quite 
hopeless. It was a grave, dignified and moving message, 

A day more of cannonading, fierce bombardment, of 
constant uproar from the city ; then, on the Saturday morning 
the tumult died down and almost ceased. A lone shot now 
and again only made the novel quiet more intense and marked. 
We did not know it, but the rebel headquarters had sur- 
rendered. Then the grip on the city relaxed. It was not 
long before provisions began to arrive. The local stores 
were replenished. We went shopping once more. Soon the 
guards on the canal bridges and elsewhere were withdrawn 
and we could visit the city and rage or weep at the sight of 
all the ruin and destruction. Soon we could read the news 
again and learn as much about the rebellion and its con- 
sequences as the rest of the world already knew or history 
has since related. 


FRAZER HEARNE. 
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Hongkong, May 1931.—We arrived here from Singapore 
a few days ago. Owing to the hills behind, Hong Kong is 
long and narrow. The business quarter of the town is 
hideous, but at either end is an interesting China-town, 
colourful, crowded and full of queer smells. Last night B. 
and I went round China-town with two Chinese shopkeepers 
with whom we have made friends. They took us to an 
opium-den! You will probably think us fools to go, but it 
was worth a guinea a minute in experience. 

We went in through a carpenter’s shop and up a little 
ladder, preceded, and followed, by our escort. There were 
eight men in the tiny square room. The manager was seated 
at a table weighing out the opium, and his “ number-one ” 
boy was looking after the teapot. The other six were the 
smokers, lying on two of the three tables round the two little 
lamps. One of them was completely passed out. The other 
three sat up suspiciously at our entry, but our guides explained 
our presence in rapid Chinese. The manager then received 
us smilingly. We decided to try some opium, so we bought a 
pot for two dollars and climbed on to the empty table. One 
of our guides prepared the pipe for us, and I took a couple of 
mouthfuls, taking care not to inhale. It smells like nothing 
I have ever smelled before, rather rich and sickly. To make 
it smoke it has to be cooked over a lamp on the end of a wire, 
where it swells and bubbles ; it is then poked into the bowl of 
the pipe, which has to be kept over the lamp. A real smoker 
fills his lungs and keeps them filled by puffing in through the 
mouth and out through the nose. We were then given 
the best tea I have ever tasted—weak China tea in little 
china bowls, without milk or sugar. 

Wei-Hai-Wei, May 23rd.—We arrived here six days ago. 
I was told that it was “a near approach to Heaven,” but it 
reminds me of Invergordon. The only difference between 
them is that there was something to do at the latter. We 
landed on an island half a mile long. There is every facility 
for hockey, soccer, tennis and drinking. There is not a horse 
on the island, which depresses one no end. 

In about ten days we go down to Hangkow. The average 
temperature there in June-July is 105-110, but we get ls. a 
day extra pay for it while there. Hangkow, for purposes of 
reference, is about 500 miles up the Yangtse River. Do 
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you remember when first I was learning geography how we 
used to wish to visit the Yangtse Valley ? It seems wonderful 
to think that in a few days I shall be there. 

At Hangkow, June 9th.— We arrived at Wusung last Wed. 
nesday, having crossed the bar at 11.39. We were delayed 
because a Chinese fishing boat had let her nets drift across 
her bows and they took some time to clear. The river here 
is the colour of ochre, a sort of yellow, rushing torrent. The 
first part of the Yangtse has dead flat banks, green and very 
fertile, with blue mountains in the distance over the south 
bank, which gradually get closer as one goes higher up river. 
We anchored the first night at Nanking. It is the capital 
of Modern China. I could not go ashore, but from the ship 
it looks the dingiest place imaginable. It is being made 
into the capital city because Peking is too “ Imperial” for 
nationalist China. Nanking lies just beyond the big double 
bend in the river below some low hills. There used to be a 
Pagoda there, but the Communists destroyed it in a moment 
of exuberance. We got under weigh at dawn next morning 
and saw much the same scenery, but the mountains are 
bigger and closer, covered with birch and dwarf oak. In 
the afternoon we passed through some grand mountains that 
rise to about fifteen hundred feet on either bank. The 
mountains are green to the very top here. We passed a huge 
rock in the river called “the little Orphan,” which rises 
to a height of seventy feet. It has a little Pagoda on top, 
and a Joss-house, containing the Buddha, clinging amongst 
the creepers on its side. Two miles farther up is a wall, 
which runs round the tops of the hills, enclosing a little 
valley—all that remains of the old walled city of Pehtsing. 
In the valley is a little village which contains one of the five 
remaining yellow-roofed temples in China. The wall is 
castellated. In the cliffs below live cave-dwellers, who have 
elaborate stone doorways to their caves, with sculpture of 
some sort on their sides. Last night we anchored in a broad 
reach of the river below green mountains—very pretty. 
At dawn next morning we proceeded up an uneventful bit 
of river, arriving at Hangkow shortly after noon. The junks 
are a lovely sight, wonderfully built, with great sails and 
masts; some of them are armed with old brass cannon. 
Hangkow is a huge town on the left bank of the river. It 
has the third largest population of any town in the world. 
I have been ashore twice. To-morrow I hope to see about 
getting a pony. 

August 4th, 1931.—We have been doing a rifle and pistol 
course, which was very interesting and amusing. We used 
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to have breakfast at 6.45 a.m. and then go to the range by 
rickshaw and sampan. At 11.45 we cleaned rifles and bathed 
below the range, and then went to the golf club to change, 
wash and eat our sandwiches. At 2 p.m. roused, but still 
sleepy, we climbed into our rickshaws and went to the proper 
bathing beach to lie in the sun for an hour before going on 
board again at 3.30 p.m. On September 2nd we go to Shanghai 
for a week, after which we go up to Hangkow again, which 
will not be much fun this time. Why? Because there is at 
the moment nine feet of water in the streets of the town. 
Most of the Chinese and all the natives’ houses have been 
washed away ; several thousand people have been drowned 
and the whole of the Tangtse Valley is flooded. At the 
present rate the floods will not subside until about the end of 
November, by when about half-a-million Chinese will have 
been drowned. 

One day of our rifle meeting had to be cancelled owing 
to another typhoon, which are turned out like Ford cars by 
the “ Pacific’? Ocean. The steamer service was held up, and 
no mails arrived here until Sunday. The floods in the Yangtse 
Valley are worse, and have rendered thirty million people 
homeless, and it seems that it is one of the worst disasters 
of modern times. Last Tuesday I walked round the walls 
of Wei-Hai-Wei city, taking some photographs. The walls 
are well built of stone, dressed on one side and battlemented. 
On the inside earth has been heaped, making a rampart 
about four feet from the top of the wall. I tried to climb it 
in several places, but it is practically impossible. The top 
wall, with its watch-towers, is about a hundred feet above 
the lower earth one, with a gentle slope between. Within 
lie the town and temples, but they leave plenty of room for 
cultivated spaces actually within the walls. There are four 
huge watch-towers of brick and stone, with battlements round 
the top. 

On Monday we leave for Tsungtau (consult your school 
atlas), and from there go to Shanghai till September, when 
we go up to Hangkow (all water), which will be rather dull, 
as there will be no riding and probably no leave at all. 

Tsungtau is like Torquay in miniature as to the foreground, 
but in the distance are ranges of mountains, blue and green, 
which are so jagged that they make the sky look frightened— 
great razor-backed ranges with edges like shark’s teeth. 
To-morrow I intend to hire a pony and ride, and afterwards 
to bathe on the “ finest beach in pe ee ne 

Tsungtau is a very good spot. I have been to the bathing 
beach, which is fi this to be the finest in China. I don’t 
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think it is as good as the one at Repulse Bay, Hong Kong, 
and it is not a patch on any of the South African ones. [ 
bathed until four o’clock—sun and sea bathing—when I 
hired a pony and rode round the race-track, after which I 
bathed again and then took a rickshaw round the town. 

We left for Shanghai on Saturday. The city is up the 
Whangpoo River, which is tidal, more of a thin estuary than 
a river—and is simply packed—like Piccadilly—with shipping 
of all descriptions. Shanghai itself is built on land which 
was once nothing but a swamp, but is now worth hundreds of 
thousands of pounds an acre, for it is the sixth port in the 
world. It is one of the dirtiest places on record. Thousands 
of factory chimneys belch forth soot, and after being loosed 
in the city for an hour you feel as if you had been travelling 
in a train for a week without washing. This afternoon I 
took one of our motor-boats right up the river to the bund, 
where the Captain wished to land. I was twittering with 
terror all the way up, for the river is crowded with steamboats 
going full speed up and down, with junks tacking across 
steamers moored in mid-channel, with barges being towed 
in all directions, and sampans in between. Four rules have 
to be obeyed. First (and most important), might is right, 
i.e., the strongest and heaviest craft have the right of way. 
(2) Keep to the right. (3) Give way to all sailing vessels. 
(4) Boats going against the tide give way to all others when 
close together. So you see it was a bit difficult. But the 
boat is fast and light, so that it is only affected by the first 
rule ; all the others can be dispensed with by sudden violent 
alterations of the course. On the way back I was in a lighter 
frame of mind, having landed the Captain. 

We arrived at Hangkow on Saturday. On Thursday we 
first saw the floods, and they are amazing. There is nothing 
but water where there ought to be nothing but dry land. 
Most of the houses have been washed away, and even the big 
stone-built hotels are crumbling. The water is still up to the 
lower branches of the trees, which look rather prim and 
surprised. Here and there, where there is a low hill or a 
dyke higher than its surroundings, huts, children, people, 
cattle, dogs, chickens and filth are grouped as tightly as they 
can squat. I don’t know what they live on, unless it is the 
things long dead that come drifting down stream at three 
and a half knots an hour. Farther up river, where there are 
low hills, the houses seem to have scrambled out of the 
‘“‘ dunk ”’ like sheep out of a sheep-dip, while here and there 
the possessor of a stronger house is happily (?) conducting a 
picnic with a “ business as usual” look on his face. The 
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flood is now about three feet clear of the streets, and every- 
thing, except the smell, is trying to return to its normal 
condition. There is no cholera here yet, but there is plenty 
close by, in Hanyang and Wuchang, where it does some 
“walking in the noon-day and things unmentionable at 
midnight.” 

We leave here on the 29th and go back to Hongkong, 
and then to Shanghai for Christmas. I am looking forward 
to going down river again, as there is absolutely nothing to 
do ashore here with the whole place under layers and layers 
of stinking mud. Three or four corpses float past each day, 
accompanied by dead water-buffaloes and chickens and live 
snakes, swimming, swimming, and never reaching anything 
solid. Last night the wind got up and blew from the N.E., 
against the tide, making the surface very choppy, and soon 
the whole of it was covered with logs of wood, torn from the 
timber-rafts, which are floated down usually without mishap, 
but to-day are broken by the waves and abandoned by their 
crews. Unfortunately, the Manchurian crisis may keep us 
here. You probably hear little of it in England, but it is 
quite a serious state of affairs out here. No one is allowed 
in the Japanese Concession without a special pass, and the 
streets leading to it are barricaded, with troops on guard. 

A lot of bodies continue to float past, but the smells are 
not so bad now. Last night two live bodies floated past, 
hanging on to an overturned sampan. These were duly 
rescued and brought on board, where they were questioned 
by one of our Chinese messmen ; but they could only say 
“Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah!” and roll their eyes. By Chinese 
traditional law, if you save a person from drowning, you are, 
in future, responsible for his spiritual and temporal welfare ; 
not only his, but that of his wife, his children, his men- and 
maid-servants, his oxen and asses, and everything that is his. 
The original idea was excellent, but what it boils down to is, 
that no Chinese will ever pull anyone out of the river. We 
turned these two over to the police. 

I went ashore here yesterday for the first time since we 
arrived. It is interesting to see the place after the flood. 
All the garden walls have fallen down. There are marks on 
the houses showing where the flood rose to six and eight feet 
above street level. All road surfaces have gone, and the 
leaves have been pulled off the plane trees. In the race club 
grounds the buildings, cricket and tennis grounds, and golf 
course are all on the same level. When the flood was at its 
height they were six feet under water, with refugees roosting 
on the grandstand, a large, modern, concrete erection. In 
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front, the ground slopes away in lawns to the race-track, 
which is still under water, with trees on the west standing in 
the flood, which extends into a blue distance behind. The 
stables where I kept my pony have fallen down. 

The Sino-Japanese situation is very strained. There is 
a rumour that the Chinese mob will, next Monday, try to 
throw all the Japs into the river, in which case we shall land 
to look after the International Concession. This is the 
farthest up river, and abuts on the native city. I hope we 
have some fun! We have been practising landing for the 
last three weeks. The stench ashore is awful! 

Nanking, October 27th.—We left Hangkow in the early 
morning of Sunday. We have a habit in this ship of arriving 
or leaving on the Sabbath, which entails extra work on the 
day of rest! Yesterday I went, with a party of eight, to 
inspect Sun Yat Sen’s tomb. The designer simply com- 
mandeered part of a hill-side and stuck an oblong of white 
stone and concrete on it, with some five hundred steps, a 
long incline and two porches leading up to the tomb. This 
contains a seated figure of the man in the front, and, behind 
some brass doors, the man himself. His body was to have 
been embalmed, but the embalmer, having been given the 
alcohol, was found incapable the next night. Sun Yat Sen 
had been put in paraffin, so is not on show. His tomb is 
impressive, but anything is impressive if big enough and 
white enough, and when it has the advantage of being on a 
hill. It is garish and typical of the modern Chinese taste. 
After seeing Yat Sen’s tomb, the party went down to see the 
Ming tomb, which is very beautiful and dignified, with the 
remains of some wonderful carving. During the Taiping 
Rebellion it was used as a fort, and is naturally rather dilapi- 
dated. The finest part of it is the avenue leading up to it, 
which consists of thirty pairs of animals and men, about 
twelve feet high, facing each other. Lions, soldiers, elephants, 
dogs, dromedaries and ceremonial pillars. This avenue is 
about five hundred yards long; it winds over a hill, turns 
right, and leads up to the Tomb. It turns thus to outwit 
evil spirits, who can only travel in a straight line. The 
elephant’s backs are covered with stones, thrown up there 
by fathers and mothers wanting sons. Anyone who throws 
up a stone is certain to get a fine child in the future. I did 
not throw a stone up, as I thought I was quite enough 
trouble to you without my bringing back a child with me 
from China. 
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THE FISHERMAN’S IDEAL RIVER 


I THINK our dreams of ideal rivers vary, like dreams of other 
things, with the season when one dreams : who, in July, longs 
for a cosy fire and hot buttered crumpets ? And yet, delight- 
ful as is the crumpet (when properly toasted and served hot), 
so cross-grained and perverse are some of us that, just in the 
best of crumpet time, when the fire glows cheerfully and the 
pipe draws well, we must dream of green water meadows and 
bright sunshine, and all the bits of all the places one has 
fished, which go to make the ideal river. There must be 
plenty of water, and, it must be quite clear, unstained by road- 
washings, with no horrible film of iridescent oil. The stream 
must be so full that the river is alive and sparkling and 
cheerful. It will not be now, alas, one of our poor thin rivers, 
near London, where there is no “ carry” for the fly, and the 
stream flows, if it flows at all, dead and sunken, where the 
diminished current has allowed a wide margin of vegetation 
between the old banks and the dwindled river. That screen 
of high lush reeds will form cover behind which you can 
crouch to drop your fly where the trout are cruising. In this 
dead water they will not be fixed with their heads upstream, 
but will swim slowly up or down, looking for their food. But 
if your head is above the screen, so that you can keep your 
eye on the fly, the fish will see you and the cruisers will turn 
above and below you. So you must oil your fly well and you 
must have a properly greased line. You must cast over the 
reeds, then crouch down and wait, watching, not the river, 
but the loose line of your hand. Sooner or later, if you keep 
still, and if there are feeding trout in plenty, you will see the 
line slip through your fingers : after a second’s pause you will 
tighten, there will be a splash beyond the reeds and you will 
spring to your feet, holding the rod high, and run down stream, 
feeling the fish firmly till you find a place where the screen is 
narrower and you can draw him to the net. Sometimes you 
will get a good one. But it is blind fishing and the trout do 
not, as a rule, put up much fight in the still water. No, the 
ideal river will be one which comes from the deep, untapped, 
perennial springs under the great chalk downs of Hampshire. 
It will be a day very early in June when the water meadows 
are all sparkle and glitter, when the hawthorn is nearly over 
and the yellow flags are just beginning. There will not be too 


‘much wind, but a pleasant fresh air on your face, on your walk 


down stream to the bottom of the water—enough for you to 
feel that you were right to refuse the kind offer of cider or beer- 
bottles : you will not want them if the breeze holds—and they 
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are a bore to carry. Not that you will feel the weight as you 
start to run when the river comes in sight : the last hundred 
yards to the river on the first day are always taken as the 
Bersaglieri do their drill, at the double, but you will stop and 
creep as you come to the bridge, where you put up your rod 
and grease your line and oil your fly. And you will approach 
it carefully for there is a big fish lying just above it, and the 
important question will have to be thought out—whether to 
dap for him or try him, if he is seen to rise, with a short cast. 
He generally solves the question by going away early in the 
proceedings whichever method is chosen, and one knows in 
one’s heart that it is a forlorn hope. But the peep at the big 
fish above the bridge is, or should be, part of the routine of the 
beginnings of the first day. However, there are many other 
things to look at—you make your preparations standing as 
near the downstream parapet of the bridge as you can, without 
losing sight of the sparkling river above. First, where are the 
swallows? Are they high in the air, or are they on the water ? 
If a swift skims under the bridge, the fly may have begun to 
hatch, and he may be taking them, effortless in his powerful 
flight. Then, as the eye travels along the bright surface, it 
will see, perhaps a splash in mid-stream, perhaps a dimple on 
the bank or below a swaying patch of weed. Then you catch 
sight of a plump fish on the yellow gravel between two weed 
beds, tense and watchful, poised in the current, turning his 
head to look at what passes him on either side, and sometimes 
poking up his nose to take what comes overhead. You will 
measure him with your eye—is he sizeable? And if so can 
you get your fly over him? As you consider these problems 
you must also try to see what the flies are that he is taking. 
Will you investigate with net and microscope, or will you rely 
on experience and give him one of the “ standing dishes ”— 
whatever happens to be your favourite ?—an Iron Blue? a 
Tup ? or a spent fly ?—he may be taking spents washed off 
the reeds from last night’s fall: it is still early for the Olives: 
if he is not breaking the water, even though clearly feeding on 
something submerged, you may decide to leave him for the 
morning. But now it seems that the swift which skimmed 
under the bridge was a solitary—one swallow does not make 
a rise any more than a summer-—the rise has not really begun 
—however fascinating the sunk fly or nymph, there will be a 
real hatch of fly on the surface soon (this is an ideal day)—let 
us stroll slowly up and see the river at its best. Though it is 
deep and swift where it is concentrated to pass the bridge, it 
will widen above to form one of those shallows which are the 
essence of a chalk stream. Before the bridge was built there 
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was a ford here and the banks, almost level with the river, are 

ached by the cattle and the summering horses, the hoof- 
marks still full of the black peaty water of the shore though 
the stream has washed all mud from the golden gravel just 
outside. For even here the current is swift, and, though not 
deep, it is enough for the biggest fish—see, there is the great 
tail of a shrimping trout below the third weed-bed from the 
shore. The water will come just to your knees as you wade 
out to take up a position where you can cover a rising fish from 
below : no dangerous pockets here, on the level bottom which 
gives the river its even flow. By now the swallows will be 
really on the water, almost brushing you in their low flight 
and picking off the duns which are sailing down in countless 
numbers. As this is an ideal day on an ideal river, the big 
trout will be rising to them everywhere, and you will find at 
once the fly which they are taking. You will choose rightly 
the biggest fish, nor be flurried by the flops and splashes all 
round you ; you will not bungle your cast, or your strike, or 
lose your fish in the weeds, or have any of those accidents to 
which the moderate fisherman is so liable. And when the 
sun gets hot after mid-day, and the rise slackens, you will 
find, on the ideal river, a place where the great trees overhang 
and form a shade; where the water is deeper and slower ; 
where the big trout cruise along the bank and take gingerly 
what comes to them from the branches, and the odds and ends 
of flies which are not the “rise”’ proper. There you can lean 
your back against a tree and eat your sandwiches, and form 
plans for the capture, by dapping if the trees are thick and 
close, of the father of all the trout. He lies champing his 
jaws almost beneath you, and you can see every spot on half 
his side where a gleam of sun through the leaves falls upon 
him. He feeds very occasionally, he only stays there while 
you are dead still. In an ordinary river and on an ordinary 
day he would sink away at your first movement : perhaps, on 
an ideal river, you would hook him and land him—who knows? 
At any rate, the ideal river should have places where, in the 
slack hours, one can devise schemes and stratagems to circum- 
vent the monsters which lie in hatch holes, in dead ends and 
odd corners, under planks in carriers: fish which appear to 
rise occasionally when there is no real hatch of fly, and which 
always score off the moderate angler in real life. Then, when 
the evening comes, and you sally forth refreshed after your 
good high tea, with no need to feel remorse that you are 
neglecting your duties as a guest (shirking dinner or bridge), 
on the ideal river there shall be the ideal evening rise. And 
you will arrange it so that it comes on a stretch where the light 
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is just right, so that you can see the surface, and your fly, and 

_ the rise, up to the very last gleam from the west—there will be 
no clouds on that day to shorten the fishing—there will even 
be moonlight to extend it—without any mist to chill you as 
you wait straining your eyes to see the edge of the rings in the 
darkest corners. And it must not be too easy, for the 
difficulties, the hazards, the mistakes, are half the charm of 
fishing—after trying vainly half-a-dozen flies, which the 
wallowing fish will laugh at, there will come an inspired choice 
which will gild the whole evening ; and you will hap on the 
right fly and catch the right fish, before the light fails. Yes, 
as one dreams by the fireside of the perfect river there seems 
nothing better than a chalk stream on a perfect day in the 
best of June. 

But when July comes, everyone with anything of the 
North in him begins to dream other dreams than water- 
meadows, and slowly cruising trout, and limpid, regular, 
streams. Lord Grey of Fallodon, in his chapter on Sea Trout 
Fishing, has described, as no one else could, the “ certain 
feeling of restlessness ’’ which comes over the fisherman who 
is in the South in July—though he does not trace the mood 
to his Northern blood. He struggles against it, for it seems a 
sort of disloyalty to the river and the country which has given 
him so much pleasure. But there it is—‘‘ images of rough 
noisy streams and great brown pools, clearing after a flood ” 
rise to the mind. And, when one is sweltering in London in 
August, the ideal river is somewhere in the West Highlands, 
or among the Fells of the West Riding, where the air is keen 
and fresh, where the rivers run brown and smiling : one craves 
for the scent of bog myrtle, the sight of the heather and grey 
stones on the hillside, and the rush of the ‘‘ amber torrent ” 
which dashes over stones and does not glide. Then the dream 
is of a bright morning after a night’s rain, such as one rarely 
sees in the South, sweeping in, dense and persistent, from the 
Atlantic. But the storm has passed, and the sun is shining, 
the yellowing grasses are still all a-sparkle with water when one 
pushes through them to the little river, now one mass of 
yellow boiling foam as it hurls itself through the deep rocks 
of the gorge where it leaves the hills, still lapping over its 
banks on the short stretch of lowland between hill and sea. 
It is here that we meet the sea trout running up in shoals, 
hastening to the deep lynns above : they know how fast these 
little streams fall to nothing. And we know that we are none 
too early, that in two or three hours this raging torrent will be 
the usual placid sea-ward end of a burn. But in those few 
hours what fish shall we catch—two or even three hooked at a 
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time, mostly silver, and all fighters, whether herling of 
herring size or sea-trout of two pounds and more. Then as 
we dream in stuffy London of the six-pounder that came to 
the trout-fly on such a day, the vision changes to the real 
salmon of Spring, and all the mighty pools of memory come 
crowding to make the ideal salmon river. It shall be a bright 
keen morning towards the end of March, two days after a good 
rain which brought up more fish. The river shall be full, but 
cleared, and not too high. There shall be a hint of green on 
the hedges, and the trees shall show, not leaves, but all the best 
Spring beauty—clean tracery of branch in bud ; and though 
the coltsfoot will be over on the sand-banks, and the first 
green leaves pushing up, there will be primroses everywhere. 
At this height of water you can fish fly on the streams, and 
minnow the deeps where there is still ample current. You 
will begin with the fly and cast till your back aches, and then 
take the spinning rod, with just as good chances, to rest the 
tired muscles. 1 think that the first pool shall be one where 
the wading is not too difficult, where the current crosses from 
your side to the other, and then runs, swift and black and 
bubbling, under a steep bank of rocks. You can see the red 
tassels on the few larches which find foothold here and there ; 
and there are ledges where the driftwood catches. You can 
begin from the shore, for behind either of two rocks, which 
show a short cast away, a fish may come—and of course he 
will, And another as, wading deeper and deeper, you drop 
your fly so that it almost reaches the far bank and comes round 
with the current, which now leads straight down-stream in 
swift oily flow. Will you land them both? Ona dream day, 
you will at any rate break no barbs, your gut will be strong 
and your casting perfection. As the pool slackens and widens, 
you will take the spinning rod and cast steadily down. The 
river turns away from the cliff at the tail of the pool, but the 
banks, now low, draw closer together, and the stream gains 
force again as it concentrates. Your casting will again be 
faultless, it goes without saying ; each time the bait will fall 
neatly at the right angle, close to the opposite bank. And 
where the stream quickens, above the shallow, there will be 
the welcome flash under water and the strong pull. 

And so to the next pool, which is one strong steady ripple 
that will carry a fly the whole way down, till you can wade no 
further : all steady, regular casting, as far as you can reach, 
taxing, but not over-taxing every muscle. Of course the 
wind will be just right on such a day, and you will cast without 
any fear of trees or bank. Then, for variety, you will have a 
pool among the rocks, where all your skill be will required to 
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keep your fly from hitting the high cliff behind you. On an 
ideal day, you will “switch” or Spey-cast without that 
effort which those who are not bred to those devices sometimes 
feel. You will “ hang” your fly just rightly over the deep 
cleft of rock in the middle of the stream and up will come from 
below the ledges that entrancing arch of silver, the mere 
sight of which makes any salmon day worth while. Then 
the ideal river will have a pool where the whole river rushes 
and roars, so that you cannot hear the gillie, and he has to 
clutch your arm and point to the right stand of it : where the 
force of the water and the precipices on each side almost 
frighten you, and the fight on the slippery rocks, when you 
hook your fish, is a real battle. And, lower down where the 
hills fall away, and there are gracious sloping green glades, 
with the primroses and the anemones pushing up among the 
russet of last year’s bracken, you will find a different river, 
chastened and orderly, but deep and swift, and holding just 
as good and just as many fish. There you will take the spin- 
ning rod again and your casting will be steady and regular and 
orderly to match the water, your minnow pitching right across 
the stream and searching every yard of it—the perfection of 
hand and eye and rhythm which one attains only in dreams. 

And so the dream goes on, varying with the seasons. 
And the ideal river is sometimes the clear glide of the chalk 
stream, with its waving weed beds and its wonderful hatch of 
fly, and its wary, watchful, broad-backed trout. Sometimes 
it is the little river of the west, but only sometimes, for, in 
time of drought, the little river would hardly be known for a 
river. So one does not carry with one so much the memories 
of the river itself as of the elusive sea-trout, and the noble 
fight which he makes: of the glittering sea, the silver sands, 
and the blue of the great hills across and behind. The little 
rivers run down so quickly, that unless one lives on them, there 
are only blurred memories of each pool—they fall out of one’s 
vision as quickly as the river falls, as the dreams that elude us 
when we wake : as the sea-trout themselves which are here one 
half-hour and gone the next. 

But the salmon pools of the great river remain with us as 
the river remains, a possession for ever. And the eye of 
memory can bring them back, each one at the right height, 
each one when it is at its best, each one with its own charm, its 
own delights and difficulties. The ideal river is just the best 
loved pools of all the rivers that one loves—a vision, ever- 
shifting and ever happy, that glows before one on a quiet 
evening of dull London winter. 


MAvRICE HEADLAM. 
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OLD DAYS IN THE RIFLE BRIGADE 


Readers of the National Review will have learnt with regret of the death of 
Captain Algernon Drummond, whose “Reminiscences of Eton, 1857-1861,” in 
our November issue created much interest. Below will be found Captain 
Drummond’s reminiscences of his first years in India, during which he com- 
posed the music of the Eton Boating Song in 1865. 


Ir was not unnatural that, after a year of volunteering in 
the Eton Corps, and a close association with the Household 
troops at Windsor, I should be desirous of joining the Army: 
and this was decided on before I left Eton in 1861. I could 
not afford the Guards ; the “ Rifle Brigade” had played us 
at football ; and it was well known as a “crack” regiment. 
As the list of candidates was in the Prince Consort’s hands, 
one had little chance of a commission unless one had passed 
high up in the examination. It was therefore determined 
that, as history and mathematics were of importance, and 
not much thought of at Eton in those days, that I should 
have further “‘ coaching ” in those subjects ; and I accordingly 
went to a well-known “ crammer,” Major Griffiths, late R.A., 
at Putney, early in January, 1862. I have often regretted 
since losing the last six months at Eton; and as Mr. Cory 
writes to Lord Rosebery in his journal 1865, “ giving up the 
last summer, which is often so full of interest as to blot out 
the memory of all earlier years.”” There I remained till the 
examination in August, when I succeeded in passing 2nd— 
thanks to Eton my highest marks being 1,119 for Latin and 
781 for Greek! Alas! they have been entirely neglected 
in the interval. I had to wait for a commission till April, 
1863. I paid a visit to Mr. Johnson at King’s College, 
Cambridge, in July, who took me to “ the Leger” at Don- 
caster ; and then remained at home, almost in despair: but 
towards the end of the year Capt. George Wodehouse, R.N., 
who married my mother’s sister, was appointed to H.MS. 
Meanee, * and most kindly offered to take me out to the 
Mediterranean. This, of course, I gladly accepted. The 
Meanee was a two-decked man-of-war, built of teak, I believe, 
at Bombay, carrying 60 guns, and with an auxiliary screw. 
We sailed from Plymouth a few days after Christmas, taking 
out a large party of naval cadets. We almost immediately 


* The modern spelling is “ Miani” ; but, if the name of the ship had 
been so spelt, the crew assuredly would have called her the “ My Annie,” 
which would have been the wrong pronunciation. 
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encountered a violent gale, so that my uncle had serious 
thoughts of putting back to Cork. The Meanee could roll, 
and I saw a sea come in at the upper deck port-holes. [ 
munched ship’s biscuits, and remained on deck, and never 
succumbed (and have never missed a meal on boardship in 
many voyages), which I fear was not the case with the poor 
boys in the gunroom, and many older hands. I slept in the 
Captain’s cabin, and had the run of the ship; and, being 
welcomed in the ward-room and the gun-room, often took 
part in sing-songs in the latter. 

We eventually reached Gibraltar. Sir William Codrington 
was the Governor, and Sir Robert Walpole (formerly of the 
Rifle Brigade) the General commanding the troops. I went 
to a ball at the ‘“‘ Convent,” the Governor’s residence ; and 
to luncheon with Sir Robert Walpole, whose sons had been at 
Eton with me; and rode with the latter to the Cork woods, 

On arriving at Malta I found the 4th Battalion Rifle 
Brigade there ; my cousin, Cecil D., among them, who was 
A.D.C. to the Governor, Sir Gaspard Le Marchant. I dined 
with Cecil D. at the 4th Battalion Mess, and made acquaint- 
ance with many of my future brother officers. My aunt 
and cousin came out later, and took a house in Valetta, and 
I lived chiefly with them, but continued sleeping on board. 
There was a good opera company to which I frequently went. 
On February 5th we left for Naples, passing through the Straits 
of Messina, anchoring for one night at Syracuse, where I got 
ashore ; and then on towards Naples, sighting Etna and 
Stromboli, passing Capri, and anchoring off Baiae on the 
llth, where we remained some time. I visited Naples the 
next day, and went to the opera ‘“ Masaniello”’ at the San 
Carlos, returning to Baiae, and going on shore frequently, 
and visiting Pozzuoli, the Grotto del Cane, Cumae, Lake 
Avernus, etc. 

On April 8th we cruised in the bay, and anchored off Naples 
on the 9th. On the 15th I heard of my having a commission 
in the Rifle Brigade. We soon after returned to Malta, 
arriving there May Ist. My old Eton friend, Algernon Lennox 
came out to join the Meanee. We had an Eton dinner at the 
club on June 4th of eleven, seven being R.B. I left for home 
on the 7th in the P. & O. Valetta, reaching Marseilles on the 
10th ; having passed between Corsica and Sardinia on a 
glorious morning, with the sea like glass. I went straight 
through, only passing a few hours in Paris, and reaching 
London the evening of the 11th. 

On July 28th, having been granted an additional month’s 
leave before joining, I went to Winchester to join the depot 
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of the 3rd Battalion R.B., the battalion being in India: 
There were then four battalions of the R.B., all being abroad . 
the lst in Canada, 2nd and 3rd in India, and the 4th at Malta. 
And there were the depots of the four battalions of the 60th, 
all having two captains and two subalterns, besides the young 
officers joining on appointment. And a Colonel commanding 
the whole, with two Majors on the staff, and an Adjutant. 

I was very kindly received by the two subalterns of the 
3rd Battalion, Charles Buckley and Arthur Hill (of Gweedore). 
Buckley was a most cheery individual, and one of the best 
comic singers I ever heard, and the two together were irre- 
sistible : Hill having a deal of quiet humour. Both had been 
through the “aftermath” of the Indian Mutiny. Poor 
Buckley was killed out shooting at Gunton some years later. 
Not very long after Lionel Stopford (late Sackville), and a 
Geddingtonian and Etonian ; Henry Marsham, an Etonian ; 
and R. E. Crompton (now the famous electrician and engineer), 
an Harrovian, who had also been as a naval cadet in the 


_ Crimean War, all joined. From the experience of the E.C.R.V. 


it did not take me long to pass in drill. I was a fair shot 
with a rifle: one of our musketry instructors was a quaint 
old fellow, who had risen from the ranks: he always main- 
tained that the reason the Israelites had conquered their 
enemies was “‘ their for-r-r-ty years dr-r-illin’ the wilderness.” 
I had a very happy time there, playing cricket, football, etc. 
There we all remained till November, 1864. 

Herbert Stewart was captain of the College XI that 
summer ; and Herbert Rhodes, a brother of Cecil Rhodes, 
was also in the XI that year, both of whom I knew. The 
Bishop of the Diocese was Sumner ; Garnier the Dean ; and 
Dr. Moberly headmaster of the College. The sub-warden of 
the College was Mr. Heathcote, with whom I have dined, 
and who told us that his father, when a boy, had known a 
man who, as a boy, had been present at Richard Cromwell’s 
funeral at Hursley 

I had singing lessons from a member of the Cathedral 
choir, and sang in the chorus at a concert for the restoration 
of Martyr Worthy Church, conducted by Dr. S. Wesley. 

In November 1864, we four—Stopford, Marsham, Cromp- 
ton and self—were sent off from Southampton by P. & O. 
to join the 3rd Battalion, who were then at Nowshera in the 
Punjaub. We were all four in one cabin, and I expect must 
have been a nuisance to our neighbours, as we made a good 
deal of noise. At Gibraltar we found the 4th Battalion 
and dined with them and slept in barracks. I went on shore 
at Malta to see the Wodehouses, and then to see my old 
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friends in the Meanee. We landed at Alexandria, and spent 
two nights at Shepherd’s Hotel, Cairo, and rode about on the 
delightful donkeys, but had not time to get to the Pyramids : 
we crossed the isthmus by rail, the canal not being cut, and 
on arrival at Suez went on board the P. & O. Rangoon, where 
we found a much larger number of passengers and a good 
deal more accommodation. 

We had singing on deck in the evenings, and got up the 
farce of ‘‘ Cool as a Cucumber,” in which I took the part of 
“Mary,” the housemaid ; which name stuck to me for a 
long time ; and had a comb band for orchestra. Some years 
after we heard from a lady who had had friends on board, of 
the four young officers of the Rifle Brigade who had done 
so much to enliven the voyage. 

The heat in the Red Sea was intense ; and, having our 
port open, we had a small shoal of flying fish in our cabin. 

We reached Bombay on the 29th: the view on entering 
the bay surpassed anything I had previously seen, and there 
was a glorious sunset. I remember well the strangeness and 
bewilderment on first arrival: Stopford and I shared a tent 
in the “ compound ” of the hotel, but got little sleep owing 
to mosquitoes. 

We were but a few days there, going on as soon as we could 
by steamer to Kurrachee: we were joined there by Major 
Palmer, going to join his regiment, the 90th at Peshawar. 
At Kurrachee we were kept nine days waiting for a steamer 
to take us up the Indus. We five were fortunately the only 
passengers, the steamer being small ; and we all slept in the 
only cabin. The routine was steaming as long as there was 
daylight, making fast at night to the bank ; and replenishing 
the stock of wood at intervals, when we got on shore with our 
guns: but we saw little game, except large flocks of geese 
and ducks on the river, which we could not get near to. Our 
chief excitement was firing with our rifles at alligators on the 
banks. We spent our Christmas, not a very cheery one, 
round a fire of logs on the bank. We reached Mooltan on 
the 29th, going on by train to Lahore: then by dak-gharry 
(a four-wheeled covered vehicle, something like an omnibus 
drawn by two horses, in which two people could lie down, 
one’s mattress being spread over the well at the bottom) 
via Jhelum, Rawal Pindee, Attock, over the bridge of boats, 
to Nowshera, which we arrived at January 24th. We were 
heartily welcomed, and treated as brothers at once. The 
Colonel, MacDonell, was then commanding a brigade else- 
where ; the senior major, Col. Oxenden, was a married man ; 


and the junior major, John Ross, later Sir John, who com-. 
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manded the Camel Corps in the Mutiny, and was later second 
in command to Lord Roberts in the Afghan War : he received 
a “ brevet Colonelcy ’’ for the Mutiny ; curiously enough, a 
few months later (in the absence of the General, Sir John 
Garvoch, from Peshawar) he was sent up, as being the senior 
Colonel in the Division, to Peshawar, to command the whole 
Division, including his own regimental senior major ! 

After the usual drills had been gone through, we were, 
I think, as happy as possible, until the heat became almost 
insupportable. We had plenty of amusement, shooting sand- 
grouse on the other side of Cabul river, and going out with 
the hounds, the battalion having a scratch pack. On February 
27th I went up to Peshawar to stay with Major Palmer for a 
dance for a couple of nights. In March, Buckley, having got 
his company, returned to the battalion, and kept us alive by 
his fun and excellent comic singing. We had a very good 
theatrical company, having many Londoners in the battalion, 
and Mitchell-Innes, having been an only son with many 
sisters, was wonderful in female parts. On April 17th we 
were inspected by Sir John Garvoch ; and in the evening 
performed at the theatre (in a barrack room) the farce “ Easy 
Shaving,” and “ Shylock,” a burlesque: I took the parts of 
“ Adela ”’ in the first, and of “‘ Nerissa’”’ in the second. Mrs. 
Oxenden and Mrs. Fortescue, wife of one of our Captains, 
both took parts. I had to sing several songs in the latter, 
which I sang falsetto, and took several people in. Many came 
from Peshawar for the performance, which was very successful. 

In April I was put in charge of a company, my captain 
going on leave, and during the remainder of my service as a 
subaltern was generally in that position. 

In July we had intense heat, the thermometer being over 
100° for about a fortnight ; it reached 106° in my own room. 
In the hospital, with every appliance for keeping it cool, it 
was 104°. Men were brought so constantly to hospital that 
our two doctors and the head apothecary had to keep watch 
of four hours at a time day and night. We lost eleven men 
in a fortnight ; and, having no chaplain, the officer of the 
company to which the man belonged had to read the service, 
no pleasant duty in that heat before breakfast, with the 
cemetery about half-a-mile distant. This culminated in an 
earthquake at night: I was awake, thinking a dust storm 
was coming, when, after a long rumble, there were three 
distinct shakes ; and, as bits of plaster began to fall on my 
bed, I thought it was time to go: we were all sleeping in 
barracks, the rooms opening on to a verandah, with a soil 
beyond like a shingle beach. and a sort of garden. I had no 
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sooner got to the verandah than I heard Buckley singing an 
“impromptu ”’ parody on the well-known music hall song 
**So let the world shake about as it will, we'll be free and 
easy still,” and the whole party outside ; this cheered us all up. 

It was during that summer that Mr. Johnson sent me the 
words of what became the ‘‘ Eton Boating Song.”” They were 
written by him for Everard Primrose, who was with Maxwell 
Lyte (now Sir Henry), editor of the Eton Scrap Book, 1865, 
I was haunted by the words, and the tune came. The notes 
were taken down by Mitchell-Innes, who had a piano ; and 
we often sang it after mess. It was reported in the papers 
that Lord Rosebery had it played on a gramophone on his 
death-bed. On the 30th our paymaster died at Attock on 
his way home. On August 14th, having a fortnight’s leave, 
I went up to Murree with Col. Oxenden in a dak-gharry, 
travelling all night ; and we arrived about 2 p.m. the next 
day; the battalion had a bungalow up at Murree, a hill 
station about 9,000 feet above the sea, to which those on 
leave went. On Sunday, 20th, I was recalled for a general 
court-martial which had to re-assemble at Peshawar the 
following day! Major (afterwards General Sir Hugh) Gough, 
who was president of the court-martial, and Capt. Fortescue 
in my battalion, who was also a member, were up at Murree 
too: we started at mid-day, riding down to Tret, and then 
going by mail cart to Rawul Pindee : here we were joined by 
two other members, and travelled five in a dak-gharry, in 
great heat, and reached Peshawar at 9 a.m. After breakfast 
and bath the court-martial sat at 11.30, and it was all over in 
about ten minutes! I left again with Major Gough and 
Fortescue at 3 p.m. in a mail cart, a rough two-wheeled cart, 
taking it by turns to sit by the driver ; the other two being 
roped in behind, for fear of falling out when asleep : we reached 
Pindee at 3.30 the morning of the 22nd, left again at 4.30, and 
reached Murree about 10 a.m. I went to listen to the band 
in the evening, and walked about four miles, having travelled 
240 miles in 46 hours without sleep. I was charmed with 
Murree, and thoroughly enjoyed the climate and rest ; and 
returned to Nowshera on September Ist. 


ALGERNON DRUMMOND. 
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WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS 


In all countries aboriginal tribes, where they have not been 
exterminated, have been driven by invaders into remoter 
regions where they hoped to find safety from molestation. 
India is no exception to this rule. In the country about 
the Narbada, the Tapti, and the Godavery rivers, the 
aboriginal Gonds share with savage beasts the fastnesses of 
forest and mountain. They are primitive in physical and 
mental characteristics. Their skins are very black. They 
have no written language. Their age-old religion is animist, 
based on terror of the forces of Nature and of wild animals 
and other natural objects, although they have to some extent 
become infected with Hinduism, for the Hindu pantheon, 
like Aaron’s rod, has a tendency to swallow up more primitive 
deities and beliefs. 

The aborigines vary much in different parts of the country. 
Some are of fine physique, others of stunted growth and 
almost simian aspect. In remoter jungles they often wear 
little clothing, while some, like the dwarfed Chenchus of the 
Nallamallai Hills, have a cloth tail hanging down behind 


_ like the appendage of a monkey. They live largely on the 


produce of the chase and the products of the forests, collecting 
wild mangoes, the fruit of the ebony, and the fleshy blossoms 
of the mohwa tree, which are dried and eaten, and from 
which an intoxicating liquor is distilled. The mohwa is also 
beloved of the bear and other wild animals, which, like the 
Gond families, assemble beneath the trees when the blossoms 
fall in spring. 

The Gonds also cultivate coarse millet and other grains and 
pulse in the fields round their villages. Sometimes they are 
sporadically nomadic, but they are also settled in large 
communities under the rule of their Rajas, who are generally 
of fair complexion and sometimes of high-caste Hindu origin. 
Or they cultivate patches of land for a few years, and, when 
the soil is exhausted, rebuild their habitations of wattle 
and daub or logs in a new locality. They suffer severely 
in times of famine, or did before relief was organised by the 
British Government ; but in years of drought a beneficent 
Providence has allowed a more abundant yield of the mohwa 
and other fruit ; or a general seeding of the bamboos, said 
to occur only once in thirty years, may provide a plentiful 
supply of seed for human food, There was such a seeding 
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in the north part of Hyderabad State in 1899. The bamboos 
first shed their leaves, and later they sent down a vast quantity 
of seed resembling grains of rice. The old plants all died 
off, and young ones sprang from the scattered seed. It was 
a famine year. 

The gods of the Gonds and other aborigines are dwellers 
of forest and mountain, and the Great Spirit of the Pantheist ; 
but their religious practices are mainly concerned with the 
propitiation of evil spirits, whether these be the malignant 
ghosts of victims of man-eaters or the destructive powers of 
epidemic diseases such as cholera and small-pox. The god 
of the animist inhabits all Nature, and the divine essence in 
the jungle may be embodied in the tiger, the incarnation of 
terror, or the bison, the mighty representative of strength, 
or in a mountain, a valley, a spring of life-giving water in a 
thirsty land, or a tree whose beneficent fruits sustain the 
hungry. The imperishable gods are indicated by, though 
not immanent in, stones painted red, where a goat may be 
sacrificed just as it was in the days of Abraham, after being 
anointed with wine made from the juice of the mohwa until 
it bows down before the sacred stone. 

Where a tiger or leopard has become peculiarly obnoxious 
by reason of its depredations on themselves or their cattle, 
the Gonds march in procession round their villages with beat- 
ing drums and wild music, and they offer a hen or other animal 
to the jungle god, who, on the night after these ceremonies, 
appears in the form of a gigantic White Tiger, which prowls 
round all the paths of the infested neighbourhood and drives 
away the evil beast. Its tracks may be seen on the morning 
after these incantations. 

The Rajas who rule these communities are reputed to 
have the power of protecting the tiger from the bullets of 
the hunter’s rifle, and they have to be propitiated. Some 
Rajas have Brahmins as councillors, but one at any rate was 
served by a Musalman Minister. There are various tribes 
of these people in Central India. South of the Tapti river 
in the Satpura Hills are Korkus, a race kindred to the Gonds, 
but apparently more closely related to the Kols and Santals 
of the head-waters of the Narbada. They are a mild and 
harmless people, who, like the Gonds, possess no written 
language, and have very similar habits and customs. 

But they suffered much from invading hordes of Muham- 
madans and Marathas in bygone days. Armies marched 
through their country from Northern India to the south, 
and marauding Pindari robbers invaded their fastnesses, 
traversing the passes of the Satpuras, where, since the 
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legendary days of the Buddha, saffron-clad priests have 
offered their orisons and pilgrims their humble gifts to the 
deities of jungle, hill and rock-hewn shrine. Where the 
wild tribes once dwelt in the more fertile valleys, they have 
been dispossessed by Hindus and driven to more secluded 
haunts among the eternal hills. In the mountains south of 
the Tapti is a stream called the River of Blood, the scene of 
the massacre of a whole aboriginal tribe by a band of Arabs 
in the service of a Maratha Chief. From such horrors, at 
any rate, the establishment of British rule has freed the 
people, and has delivered them from organised hordes of 
robbers, brutal Pindaris, and Thugs or stranglers who infested 
the land within the early years of the last century. 

The highest peak of the Gawilgarh range is crowned by a 
great fort, whose grey turreted walls, where rusting guns lie 
in the dank undergrowth that springs beneath, were stormed 
by Wellington’s men on December 15th, 1803. The fort was 
described by the English General as having “a great name 
and a formidable appearance”; but no stronghold could 
withstand that wonderful man and his invincible troops. 
On the island of Mandhata in the Narbada river is a sacred 
precipitous cliff, from the summit of which devotees used to 
hurl themselves to destruction at the shrine of Shiva in a 
cave below. In 1822 an Englishman witnessed the sacrifice 
of the last victim of this fearful rite, except that of a poor old 
woman who shrank back at the last moment and was pushed 
over the fatal brink by the excited people. In the instance 
related the witness tried, in the face of a great assembled 
multitude, to dissuade the victim, a young man, from his 
fell purpose, offering him protection and a competence for life. 
But in vain. The devotee climbed to the summit and stood 
upon a rock, and, “‘ stepping back, was lost to view for a 
moment—a pause that caused the head to swim, the heart to 
sink, the flesh to creep. The next second he burst upon our 
agonised sight in a most manful leap, descending feet foremost 
with terrific rapidity till, in mid career, a projecting rock 
reversed his position and caused a headlong fall. Instant 
death followed this descent of ninety feet, and terminated 
the existence of this youth whose strength of faith and forti- 
tude would have adorned the noblest cause, and must com- 
mand admiration when feelings of horror have subsided.” 
This fearful rite, like that of sathi, the self-immolation of 
widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands, has been 
suppressed by a beneficent but much-abused English Govern- 
ment. 
This is a splendid country, one of the unspoilt regions of 
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the world. Mountain is piled on mountain, not only with 
grassy and forest-clad slopes, rising to peaks nearly 5,000 feet 
in height, but scarred cliffs of basalt and red sandstone 
descending sheer to the valleys below where rushing torrents 
pour through silent glades, the haunt of the tiger and the 
bison. Sometimes a Gond hunter may be found leading a 
solitary life or making an isolated home with his family in 
the depths of the forest. There was old Indru, who had never 
seen a white man, and was as wild and timid as a deer, but 
kindly treatment made him friendly and sociable. He had 
been tossed and trampled by a bull bison many years ago, 
and one of these animals killed him two years after our 
meeting. But usually these great beasts are timid and mild. 
tempered. A small herd, followed for many hours, at last 
stood, the bull in picturesque relief under a spreading banyan 
tree. He was hit behind the shoulder, but disappeared. We 
followed quickly on his tracks, and came suddenly upon 
him in dense jungle, where he looked fierce enough, but 
turned to bolt, and was killed by a shot through the heart. 

Tigers are numerous in the forests on the banks of the 
Pein Gunga and Wardha rivers. Like most wild beasts, they 
seldom molest man, and are harmless except that they prey 
on domesticated animals; you may meet one and he will 
make off, but when wounded the tiger is a terrible and 
courageous beast. Fortunately, man-eating tigers and 
leopards are scarce, for when these animals take to preyi 
on human beings they are not only destructive, but difficult 
to deal with ; but instances of the depredations of man-eaters 
in India have already been given in this Review. * 

Black bears are more likely to attack than these great 
cats, for if come upon suddenly they may charge, sometimes 
with determination, but probably more often in a flurry to 
escape than with aggressive intent. Bears are not man- 
eaters, although they wili claw a man’s scalp off so that it 
hangs like a veil over his face. Once there came a peculiar 
noise of bears from a grass-covered slope, and as we went 
down to look for them three charged out from a distance of 
a few yards, uttering gruff roars. Two were dropped with a 
right and left, and the third fled before there was time to 
reload. A magazine rifle might have enabled all three to be 
killed, but two shots are fired more quickly from a double- 
barrelled weapon than from a magazine. 

But the wild beasts of these regions are not all of fierce 
and aggressive species. There are wolves in the open country, 
but they are not as destructive to human beings as in the 

* Man-eaters in India. National Review, October, 1926, 
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with? north of India, where many children are carried off, and 
feet} from whence come the apocryphal tales of “ wolf-children.” 
tone) There are also wild dogs, which hunt down deer and antelope, 
ents) and have been known to attack the tiger and leopard and 
the | steal their prey. There are many deer and antelope. The 
ig a} splendid sambar stag roams the hillsides and valleys, and the 
y in} spotted deer, whose dappled coat blends so remarkably with 
sver | the sunshine and shadow of the foliage, wanders in herds 
but | upon the river banks. From the thicket dashes a four-horned 
had | antelope with flicking scut, and the muntjac deer, barking on 
ago, |, the hill, gives warning of the presence of tiger or leopard. 
our There are birds, too, often silent in the heat of the day ; 
ild. | but from the tree-top the koel shrieks with a crescendo of 
last | maddening notes, almost drowning the stridulation of cicadas. 
yan | High up in the sky the vultures wheel and circle, and in 
We | descending may betray the tiger’s kill and so enable the 
pon | hunter to bring the great beast to bag. There are peafowl 
but } wherever there is water, for these birds are as impatient of 
art, | heat and thirst as the tiger himself, and so are often found 
the | in the same cover. 

hey The Gonds are a kind and hospitable people, as we found 
rey | on one occasion when, during a long march, we encountered 
vill | @ heavy storm of rain and sleet. With difficulty we reached 
nd | a Gond village on the far side of the pass, where we were 
ind | hospitably received by the Raja and his people. A large 
ing | hut was placed at our disposal, and fires were lighted and all 
ult } essential services were given. Such incidents help us to 
ers | look back regretfully to long residence in the East, and 
especially to those remote and solitary wilds, far from the 
sat | line of rail, and safe from the “ blessings of civilization,” 
1es | Where the peasants who constitute the vast majority of the 
to | people of India live in Arcadian simplicity and pathetic 
contentment. 


it R. G. Burton. 
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WAR DEBTS. 


To the Editor of The National Review. 


Srr,—When war debts are under consideration, one item 
in the balance sheet seems to be strangely ignored. The 
British Empire cast into the common stock over a million 
lives. 

After the Great War haa endured for two and a half years, 
the authorities of the U.S.A. suddenly recognised that the 
menace which the British Empire and its Allies had, with 
extravagant expenditure of money and men, kept in check, 
was also a menace to American safety. Probably the people 
of the U.S.A. have never yet recognised that that menace 
existed from the outset, and that it was because of the efforts 
of the British Empire, of France, of Russia, and of Belgium, 
too, that New York and the East Coast cities, and San Fran- 
cisco and the cities of the West, never heard the thunder of 
the guns of the mighty Navy of Germany, never beheld the 
invasion of splendid armies inspired by conquest, never knew 
the looting of public and private treasures, and the holdi 
of great townships to ransom under the iron threat of “ Pay 
or perish.” Nor did Chicago and Cincinnati and the other 
cities of the Middle West ever experience what we Londoners 
came to know so well, the night-sky “throbbing with the 
Wings of Death.” 

The people of the U.S.A. are historically familiar with the 
sombre and stately epic of their Civil War, with its enormous 
toll of lives. If they had not sheltered themselves, in lucrative 
security, for so long behind the British Fleet, or if the Great 
War had gone on a year or two longer, the death-roll of the 
American armies would have made that of their Civil War 
seem to be but a little thing, for the American soldier was 
indeed a fighting-man. 

The British Empire sacrificed more than a million lives. 
The price paid by the U.S.A. was less than that paid by 
Canada and Australia, and less than 20 cents to the dollar 
of the cost in manhood to England alone. 

Every man has cost his corner of Mother Earth the price 
of his upbringing. If he lives to his allotted span he will, 
by and large, leave behind him by his exertions a little more 
than the price of his nurture. He will, pro virile parte, have 
— the earth. The man who is cut off prematurely is a 
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America knows no million of lonely women, lonely be- 
cause their husbands, or those who should have been their 
life-long mates, lie not only in:France (the sole field of war of 
which the ordinary American seems ever to have heard), 
but also in Flanders, Salonika, Italy, on the slopes of Gallipoli, 
in India, in Mesopotamia, and in Africa, North, South, East 
and West. 

“ Quae regio in terris nostri non plena cruoris ?” 

And the sea also might give up its English dead to bear 
accusing witness. 

So then, when war debts are under audit, let the dead 
appear in their appropriate place in the balance-sheet. 

“They watch from their graves.” 

Epwarp VY. FLEMING. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


WOMEN AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


the Editor of THe NationaL REVIEW. 

Sir,—Mr. Baldwin, in his first political speech this session, 
says: “The unemployment of our people is far and away 
the gravest and most serious question we have to face.” 
It is a question which has been discussed from almost every 
aspect till the nation wearies of hearing it out of the mouths 
of every political party in turn. As each has now held office 
in succession without finding the magic cure, they have now 
ceased saying it is each other’s fault, and have all agreed 
to place it on the absent shoulders of World Causes, which 
is only another formula for “ what can’t be cured must 
be endured.” 

The average working man has a very clear idea of the 
cause, though he is extraordinarily shy about mentioning it. 
However, if anyone cares to try, let him choose a man who 
knows and trusts him, and an opportunity when others are 
not by. The theory which will gradually unfold itself is 
somewhat as follows :— 

Before the War there was work to very nearly keep the 
able-bodied men of the nation in regular employment. In 
those days married women brought up families and worked 
in the house, while very large numbers of girls, before they 
married, practised housewifery arts and the care of children 
in other people’s homes. 

Then came the War. Men enlisted, houses were shut up, 
and a great mass of the civilian work at home was done by 
women, as well as a very great amount of war work. And 
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right well they did it, and without their help the War could 
not have been won. 

After that the Peace. How would England have fared 
if all our men had refused to come back ; had said they were 
now so used to life in France that they could never settle 
down in England, that French food, French air, and French 
life pleased them better ? 

Yet in their own way that is what our women have done. 
They have refused to come back to the life they left and 
to settle down to it. They prefer the typewriter to the 
needle, factory life with free evenings to home with 
children. 

You will often find your working man speaking wistfully 
of the pre-war girl who had been in household employment, 
and who would “ make a man a good wife,” comparing her 
to the modern factory-made article who refuses to be either 
a cook or a mother. 

So the working man’s explanation of the root cause of 
unemployment is simply this—that there are as many jobs 
as ever there were, but that nowadays there is one man and at 
least one woman competing for each job. 

Is it not a question for our politicians to consider whether 
there is any truth in these men’s theory ? and if there is, 
what is to be the remedy ? 

Yours truly, 
F. E. SEton. 


26, Upper Park Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


Tue FISHERIES Report. 


An extremely interesting and competent Report* has been 
resented by the Committee on the Fishing Industry. 
errings, we are told, are “ pelagic”? fish, which means 

that they swim at or near the surface, especially at night, 

and are to be distinguished from white fish, which live near 
the bottom and are called “ demersal,’ a word unknown to 
me and to the Oxford English Dictionary. Within the last 
twenty years white fish have been displacing herring in the 
diet of the nation. Formerly the barrel of salted herrings 
was found in every small provision shop ; now it is gradually 
disappearing. And fresh herring also tend to be neglected 
in favour of cod and plaice and whiting. That is a pity, 
as the herring is relatively cheap and has a high food value. 

It appears that the rise in the standard of living has caused 

a shifting of demand from herring to white fish. For this 

phenomenon the Report suggests a number of explanations, 

of which one is that so many people in the large towns now 
live not in houses, but in flats, where the presence of the 
herrings makes itself too easily apparent. 

The contraction in the home market is not the only mis- 
fortune which has overtaken the herring trade; it is losing 
the foreign market as well. The Continent, which used to 
be the main outlet of the trade, is being gradually closed 
against it. For this, various causes are responsible. One 
is the industrial depression which has reduced the purchasing 
power of these countries. Another is the amazing cheapness 
of food production. For example, in Czechoslovakia the 
price of three and a half herring is the price of a goose, and 
in Riga the cost of a good calf was 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. before 
Britain came off the gold standard. Finally, there is the fact 
that most of the herring-importing countries on the Continent 
are now anxious to catch their own supplies, and are increasing 
their import duties on cured herring in order to protect their 
own fishermen. In Finland the import duty is 10s. a barrel ; 
in Esthonia it is 17s. ; and in Poland it is 20s. The outlook 
abroad is so black that the fishermen are now endeavouring 
to concentrate on the home market. It is pointed out, for 
example, that where Germany has half a dozen methods of 
curing herring, we have only one. In this and in other 

*Report on the Fishing Industry. (H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 3d.). 
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directions, initiative and research may be able to assist the 
stricken industry and arrest the decline at least in the home 
market. 

The Report again draws attention to the vexed question 
of the foreign trawlers in the Moray Firth. The same 
problem, though in a simpler form, arises in the Firth of 
Clyde. The Committee apparently considered these two 
cases separately, and reached the surprising conclusion that, 
while foreign trawlers were to retain the right of entry to 
both Firths, British trawlers ought to be excluded from the 
Moray Firth but admitted to the Firth of Clyde. In the 
former case the local fishermen are bitterly opposed to the 
entry of any trawlers, and apparently consider it the lesser 
of two evils that only foreign trawlers should be admitted 
rather than that both British and foreign should enter. Here, 
therefore, the Report recommends the maintenance of the 
status quo, adding, however, that the men ought to take 
more effective steps to mark and light their nets than they now 
do. This would enable more intensive patrolling to be done 
in the Firth by the cruisers in the service of the Fishery 
Board. A good deal of damage to nets and gear has been 
caused by foreign trawlers deliberately steaming over them, 
and the men allege that the only result of marking and 
lighting their nets would be to show the foreigners where 
cod are to be found and so attract them to the very place 
where their presence is not wanted. In the Firth of Clyde 
the objections to increased trawling are less serious, and the 
Committee recommend that the Fishery Board should frame 
a by-law permitting, within certain limits, the entry of 
British trawlers to British waters where foreign trawlers 
are already operating. 


A ScotsMAnN’s HERITAGE. 


This is the title of a slender volume of essays (Maclehose, 7/6) 
by different writers dealing with various aspects of Scottish 
culture. The longest runs to some 70 pages, in which the 
Dean of the Thistle (the Very Reverend Charles L. Warr, D.D.) 
narrates the history of the Scottish Church from its origin 
in the days of St. Columba and St. Ninian and other famous 
personages in Scottish hagiology through the Reformation 
and the Disruption to our modern days when the schism 
of 1843 has been healed and the two great branches of 
Presbyterianism reunited in a single and harmonious 
church. Dr. Warr has handled a big theme with distinction. 
The shortest essay in the book is on Scottish Literature: the 
President of Magdalen, Mr. George Gordon, writes 15 pages 
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on this topic. This is rather longer than the famous chapter 
upon snakes in the history of Iceland, which contained the 
laconic statement—there are no snakes in Iceland. If we 
except that great European, Sir Walter Scott, the same 
thing might be said of Scottish literature. The truth, of 
course, is that the attempts to confine literature within strict 
geographical limits is absurd. Terence was born in Carthage, 
and St. Augustine at Tagaste, in Numidia, but no one has 
seriously proposed to omit their names from the roll of Latin 
literature on that account. No doubt it is true that Scotland, 
which has given the Empire so many generals and statesmen 
and lawyers and scientists, has been singularly sterile in 
literature. 

From literature one turns to the brief essay on Scots 
law, contributed by Lord Macmillan. He points out that 
that law was expounded by three famous writers in three 
successive centuries—Stair wrote his Institutions in 1681, 
Erskine his Institute in 1773, and George Joseph Bell his 
Commentaries and his Principles at the beginning of last 
century. But he omits to explain that these three writers 
are absolutely unreadable at the present day. Let the 
reader imagine what legal studies in England would be like 
if Blackstone were the only text-book ; or historical studies, 
if the student had nothing better than Bishop Burnet ; 
and he will have a faint idea of the present condition of legal 
studies in Scotland. Lord Macmillan deplores the fact that 
we have no writers like Maitland, Sir Frederick Pollock or 
Sir William Holdsworth. But it is doubtful whether there 
is room for writers of that class in the narrow field of Scottish 
jurisprudence, and it is certain that in the meantime Pollock 
on Torts (Scottice, wrongs), Anson and Chitty and Leake on 
Contract, Jarman and Theobald on Wills, Konstam on 
Income Tax, and so on, are cited much oftener in the Court 
of Session than the corresponding Scottish books, of which 
the latest edition may, possibly, date back to the days of 
Victoria. However, into these sombre reflections there 
breaks one gleam of comfort ; it is not unusual to find that 
the latest edition of an English legal classic has been done 
by a Scotsman—for example, the 4th edition of Oppenheim’s 
International Law was edited by Mr. A. D. McNair, of 
Cambridge, and the 6th English edition of Wheaton’s 
International Law (1929) was edited by Professor Berridale 
Keith, of Edinburgh University. 


Scorus. 
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THE LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


Lawn Tennis is in full swing, though the game is still 
confined to hard courts, turf not being fit for play until next 
month. Hopes are high, because, for the first time since the 
inauguration of the Wightman Cup contest in 1923, it is 
conceivable that, after our long eclipse, Great Britain may 
win both the Davis and Wightman Cups 

There is room for improvement in most things, and the 
laws of lawn tennis are no exception. Certainly there are two 
rules that seem to provide instances of misfortune which 
sorely try the patience and nerves of the contestants, and give 
successive legislative bodies much food for thought. The 
foot-fault rule has proved a bone of contention for a number 
of years, and net-cords which are incidents governed entirely 
by luck, and not design, have robbed many a victor of his 
laurels. It is a recognised fact that the server has the advan- 
tage, a very obvious advantage when we witness the “‘ cannon 
balls” delivered by most of the American players. If the 
foot-fault rule, which forbids the server to run, jump, or have 
either foot on or over the base line before the ball is struck, 
were not enforced, matters would be even easier for the server, 
and this is not desirable. Most foot-faults are served through 
carelessness, and it only needs the rule to be strictly enforced 
to persuade everyone to serve fairly. But herein lies the 
difficulty. It is necessary to have a foot-fault umpire in 
line with the server to judge the foot-faults, and as they 
cannot be provided for every match, the competitors un- 
intentionally fall into bad habits, and the sudden shock of 
being foot-faulted during a testing centre-court match is 
nerve-racking in the extreme. There is a suggestion afoot, 
from abroad, to soften the rule by calling the first foot-fault 
a let, apparently with the idea of letting the offender down 
gently. If we take all the circumstances into consideration, 
there is something to be said for this ; on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the server has the advantage, and 
his task should not be made easier. 

Net-cords are at times heart-breaking, but it is difficult 
to see how such incidents can be eliminated. Apparently 
the powers that be in Germany are in favour of every ball in 
play that touches the net being called a let, involving the 


replay of the point. But net-cords are not always to the . 


advantage of the perpetrator, and to give a let would unfairly 
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penalise the opponent. The umpire has plenty to do, without 
the additional task of adjudicating between the merits of 
net-cords, and the majority of players are content to regard 
them as rubs of the green, and to hope that the luck will be 
even in the long run. 

Any outstanding achievements of young players should 
be noted. The play of Vivian McGrath, the fifteen-year-old 
Australian boy, whom we hope to see at Wimbledon this 
summer, was a feature of the Melbourne championships. He 
wielded his racket for a back-hand stroke as he would a cricket 
bat—using both hands. According to all laws of orthodoxy, 
this simply is not done, and yet he defeated E. F. Moon and 
R. Dunlop, before going down to J. Satoh. It is difficult to 
imagine a champion with so curious a style, yet the Australian 
critics speak very highly of his present achievements, and of 
his ability to persevere and learn. Whether he will even- 
tually find that a more orthodox back-hand will benefit his 
play remains to be seen, but a visit to Wimbledon this summer 
will, no doubt, widen his vision on the game, and give him 
much helpful experience. 

Another significant feat of a youthful player was that of 
Miss Sarah Palfrey, who won the Bermuda championship, 
defeating both Mrs. Whittingstall and Miss Betty Nuthall. 
Miss Palfrey came to Wimbledon with the U.S.A. Wightman 
Cup team two years ago, when only seventeen. Her singles 
play was rather disappointing, and she was defeated very 
easily by Miss Mudford in the Wightman Cup match. In 
doubles, however, she was a very different person, and part- 
nered by Miss Edith Cross, reached the final of the 1930 
Wimbledon. Now comes the news of her sudden return to 
form in singles, and her almost certain inclusion in the Wight- 
man Cup team. 

A Paris schoolboy, Marcel Bernard, who has defeated 
H. W. Austin, is a left-hander of great promise. The match 
took place on the covered courts of the Tennis Club de Paris 
on the occasion of the annual match between London and 
Paris. Bernard was also on the winning side in two doubles 
matches when he and A. Merlin defeated Perry and Hughes, 
and Austin and Olliff. He lost to Perry in the singles, but 
for a boy to win three out of four matches in such company 
was a fine achievement, 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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EXxpLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the “rain amounts’’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, 
the total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be below the seasonal average in all except the 
S.W. and Western districts. 

(6) That the droughty conditions will be most marked 
in the N.E. and Eastern districts of England and 
Scotland. 

(c) That, after the first eight days of April, very dry 
conditions will again be general; particularly so in 
Scotland. 

(d) That during May and June the drought will be broken 
in most parts of the British Isles; that during those 
months the S.W. and Western districts will experience 
a rainfall in excess of the average, whilst the deficiency 
will continue at most places on the East Coast. 

(e) That during June, Ireland, Wales and the West of 
England will have more rain than usual. 


| 
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WEATHER NorTES FOR APRIL. 

The Month.—The type of weather in the S.E. of England 
during April is expected to be somewhat as follows :— 

April 1 to 10.—A rather unsettled period. The barometer 
falling to a relatively low point about April 3 and 4. The 
usual weather sequence of the Westerly type repeating on 
two occasions during these ten days. The sequence consist- 
ing of strong southerly winds, dull weather and a rainy 
interval followed by clearing conditions and Westerly rain 
squalls ; the first disturbance expected early in the month, 
the second disturbance five days after the first one, the two 
separated by a fair interval. 

April 11 to 20.—Fine, at least until near the end of the 
period. The barometer rising during the first two days and 
becoming relatively high. Large fluctuations of temperature 
during the second half of April, the heavy fluctuations 
commencing with one or two cold days in the middle of the 
month and followed by three or four days of bright sunny 
weather with increasing day temperatures. Conditions be- 
coming noticeably warm and sultry for a day or two about 
the end of this period. The sultry weather likely to culminate 
in a shower with thunder in some localities. 

April 21 to 30.—Fine and mostly sunny until near the 
end of the month. The fluctuations of temperature con- 
tinuing; a cold spell centred four days‘after the warm 
thundery spell ; a second warm spell four days after the cold 
spell. The barometer falling during the last three days of 
the month. Changeable weather with showers of rain or snow 
at the end of April or beginning of May. 

The temperature for the month, taken as a whole, 
meaning out at a little above April’s normal figure. 

The Drought.—The long-established observatory at Stony- 
hurst College reports that the rainfall for February was the 
lowest monthly rainfall for 73 years. At the time of writing 
heath fires have again become common in England, and the 
Daily Press tells us in large headlines of “Great Britain’s 
longest winter drought for 41 years.” 

Weather Cycles.—Text books tell us that the two most 
reliable weather cycles are the Bruckner cycle of 35 years 
and the Sun Spot Cycle of about 11 years. The writer has 
spent most of his spare time during the last 40 years in 
studying weather recurrences. On no occasion has he found 
either of these two cycles to be of any use whatever, so far 
as British weather is concerned. The 11 years sun spot cycle 
is, in fact, but an average value; actually the recurrences 
fluctuate between 9 and 13 years. 
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Further Outlooks.—We are told that “the longest forecast 
ever issued by the Air Ministry was for 10 days during the 
drought of 1921.” A facsimile of this historical forecast is 
reproduced in Sir Napier Shaw’s book on “ Forecasting 
Weather” which is regarded as the standard British work 
on the subject. The facsimile was apparently given to show 
the progress made in British forecasting due to the 
publication of Geophysical Memoir No. 16! Comparing 
this specimen forecast with former ones, Sir Napier says: 
“The most notable feature is the definiteness of the antici- 
pations in the further outlook, which may be attributed to 
the more effective organisation for referring the current 
situation to corresponding types of previous dates.’ The 
outlook in question was made on September 28 and promised 
fine dry weather for a week over the Southern half of the 
Kingdom and the same for 14 days over the Eastern and 
Central parts of England. Looking up the official Daily 
Weather Reports for the past we find that much the same 
outlook is repeated on September 29, 30 and October 1. On 
October 2 the outlook shows distinct signs of “ hedging ” 
and by the next morning (October 3) it is evident that some- 
thing has gone seriously wrong, for the outlook is then given 
as ““an unsettled type of weather will probably continue.” 
Turning to the General Inference in the report of October 3 
we read: “The pressure distribution now indicates an 
unsettled type of weather generally.” Referring to the 
tabulated form of instrumental readings in the same report 
we find that on October 2 rain fell over nearly 8-10ths of 
the British Isles and that it was very heavy in places. The 
International Daily Weather Report is even more enlightening 
on the point. The extended outlook referred to was at least 
a sporting effort, and it is regrettable that these attempts 
seem to have been given up, more particularly in view of the 
fact that at a later date one total success was eventually 
scored. 

A few years ago the writer was persuaded to “ talk” 
on weather matters before the microphone. On that occasion 
he advised all those who were seriously interested in the 
weather to read and listen to everything possible on the 
subject ; at the same time he advised listeners to accept 
nothing as true from any authority until they had sifted out 
the matter for themselves and were satisfied of its worth. 
This advice may well be repeated now. 


DunBoyne. 17.iii.32. 
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BOOKS, NEW AND OLD 


“POOR OLD WORLD AND BRAVE NEW” 


Prope talk of “food for reflection,’ but they do not so 
very often go in search of it. Something untoward or dis- 
concerting is usually suggested in the phrase, as though the 
reflective processes, unlike the bodily, were not in need of 
daily nourishment but only took it when thrust upon them. 
The metaphor is a bad one, since by “ food” is really meant 
stimulus. Nevertheless, adopting it for the moment, an 
excellent meal for present reflection may be suggested, 
consisting of a heavy course and a light one. Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind (Heine- 
mann, 10s. 6d. net) is the heavy course, and the dessert—or 
perhaps it is more like a piquant savoury—is Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s novel, Brave New World (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. 
net). The piéce de resistance is remarkably substantial—too 
much so, perhaps, for a single meal: but one can carve 
pieces off it without losing any of the juice. Mr. Huxley’s 
brilliant book must be taken whole, and it has the requisite 
lightness and sharp flavour. Owing to the respective dates 
of publication, no doubt many people read Mr. Huxley’s 
book before Mr. Wells’ tome appeared. They will do well 
to regard this reading as an ideal cocktail before sitting 
down to Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wells’ introduction is important, for it establishes 
his aim, which is entirely educative. This volume is the 
third of the great trilogy comprising a “‘ new history” and a 
“new biology’ which this indefatigable man has produced 
with the aim of building up a new ideology for mankind. 
He has employed an army of workers to assist him in gather- 
ing data, but his great feat, for which the highest admiration 
is called, has been to control this extraneous material, instead 
of being overwhelmed by it, and to impress upon these 
valuable compilations his own singleness of purpose and his 
own lucidity. Every page of this book can be read with 
interest, because it was written with interest: a live mind 
speaks from it throughout. This would not have been so, 
had not Mr. Wells been ready to scrap any amount of work 
that turned out unsuitable. He explains in this introduc- 
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tion how his original plan of this work turned out to be 
unwieldily encyclopedic, and how he became convinced that 
his proper task was simply to write a lucid summary of all 
the information and data that it would take many huge 
museums and a vast encyclopedia to convey in detail. He 
calls it an “ experimental” book, “ slighter and more pro- 
visional”’ than his Outline of History ; and yet, he says: 
‘Its claims are enormous; let there be no mistake about 
that. It represents all current human activities and motives 
—all and nothing less. It is a first comprehensive summary 
of the whole of mankind working or playing or unemployed ; 
. . . It will have failed of its object so far as any particular 
reader goes if that reader does not find his own niche clearly 
indicated in this descriptive fabric. . . . It has, among other 
things, to supersede the vague generalizations on which 
Marxism rests and concentrate and synthesize all those 
confused socialist and individualist theorizings of the nine- 
teenth century which still remain as the unstable basis of 
our economic experiments.” The social life of the world, he 
insists rightly, is no longer as easily understandable or con- 
veniently docketed as it used to be. It is an “ immense 
tangled affair,” and yet our affair. Has anybody got the 
hang of it? Has anybody a comprehensive vision of the 
economic world process as a whole? “ Apparently not,” 
says Mr. Wells, and he proceeds to try and get one. Nobody 
who reads this book will be likely to say that he has failed, 
no matter what personal or critical reservations he may 
make as to details. 

That Mr. Wells is sometimes unfair and sometimes hasty 
in criticism of institutions or persons is already well known: 
his derisive humour is not always legitimately employed, 
especially when his impatience gets the better of him. Yet 
I shall waste no time pointing out the passages to which Mr. 
Wells’ words provoked me to imagined, irritable retort, for 


my retorts, however well based or incisively worded, would | 


invalidate none of this book’s merit. Besides, Mr. Wells 
himself is well aware of his impatience, and asks us to condone 
it for the sake of his high aim. In his introduction he puts 
himself, and all others who are with him in the “ struggle 
against the conservatism of educational institutions and the 
lag in progressive development that ensues,” under the 
banner of Roger Bacon, educational reformer before his 
time. And he says that such reformers must need appear 
presumptuous. 


“To be inspired by an intensive realization of a need does not 
make one the all-round superior of one’s uninspired antagonist. And 
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by the standards of the old education, anyhow, by the accepted 
standards, that is, it is inevitable that the reformers should appear to be 
defective, uneducated, minor and presumptuous men. Roger Bacon 
had the appearance and many of the defects of a presumptuous man. 
And no doubt to-day many of us who work for the new education have 
an air of presumptuous arrogance that is far from our real measure of 
ourselves. . . . At first we were too much disposed to follow Roger 
Bacon and make a direct attack upon the school and university 
curricula. We were disposed to harass overworked and hampered 
teachers because they did not instantly turn their faces towards the 
new dawn. We waited upon education ministers and education 
departments and were officially rebuffed. . . . We did not realise that 
now it is through adult education by means of the book that the final 
definitive revolution of the educational organization must be brought 
about.” 


This is handsome enough to soothe anybody’s ruffled 
feelings. It leaves only fundamental differences of view to 
be disputed, and about these there is no room for irritability. 

It was important to dwell upon this introduction: the 
contents of the book can be more briefly summarized. It 
consists of sixteen chapters, of which all but the last are 
mainly descriptive and contain a good deal of which well- 
informed people are, or ought to be, aware. The first meal, 
therefore, might possibly omit chapter one, “How man 
became an economic animal”; chapters two to five inclusive 
which describe how man became capable of directed thinking 
and thus of gaining control over matter, force, distance, 
hunger and climate; certain parts of chapter seven, “ How 
work is organized,” of chapter nine, ‘‘ How work is paid for 
and wealth accumulated,” of chapter ten, ‘“‘ The rich, the 
poor and their traditional antagonism,” of chapter eleven, 
“The réle of women in the world’s work,” and of chapter 
thirteen, “‘The numbers and qualities of mankind ” ; 
possibly also chapter fourteen, ‘“‘ The overflowing energy of 
mankind ” which deals with the employment of leisure, sport, 
travel, entertainment and art. These suggestions do not 
imply that the passages mentioned are otiose, but that they 
can wait. The immediately important chapters are chapter 
six, “How goods are bought and sold”; chapter eight, 
“Why people work”; chapter twelve, “‘ The governments 
of mankind and their economic and military warfare”; and 
chapter fifteen, “How mankind is taught and disciplined,” 
together with certain sections from the other chapters. 
Instances of important sections are those on railway and 
steamship and on the new road and airway in chapter three ; 
on the passing of the peasant, with its criticism of Lenin, 
in chapter four ; on the wardrobes of mankind in chapter five 
with its characteristic remark: ‘‘I believe myself that the 
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present underclothing of the world is disgustingly dirty, 
ragged and defective’; on rationalization and grades of 
social organization in chapter seven; on the modern frag- 
mentation of ownership and the modern investing public in 
chapter nine ; on the idea of equal pay for all, on the attempt 
of Soviet Russia to abolish rich and poor together and on the 
race between readjustment, disorder and social revolution in 
chapter ten; and on the impact of races and cultures in 
chapter thirteen. 


A few more words about the most important chapters, 
which it is no use attempting to summarize. Chapter eight 
on ‘Why people work” opens with a contemplation of 
mankind as a collection of volitional beings. Mr. Wells 
adopts here a very happy simplification, namely, Jung’s 
conception of the persona, or “ a man’s guiding and satisfying 
idea of himself,” according to which conduct is seen as the 
“* steering of the cherished persona through the allurements, 
buffetings and frustrations of life.” Proceeding from this 
idea, Mr. Wells sees all society as an extension and complica- 
tion of three main types of persona: the peasant persona 
from which develops the whole mass of workers and money- 
makers; the nomad persona from which develop kings, 
aristocrats, soldiers and ruling classes; and the priestly 
persona which develops into teachers of every class, lawyers, 
doctors, administrators and civil servants. He then shows 
how these three different types differ in their attitude to 
property, whence he proceeds to consider property and the 
money idea, the whole making a chapter that is extremely 
illuminating. Chapter six, on buying and selling, is a very 
lucid explanation of the complex modern organization of 
distribution. Chapter twelve, in which Mr. Wells’ derisive 
humour is rather cruelly used at the expense of the British 
Parliament, is particularly good in its consideration of the 
permanent official and his increasingly important place in 
society; and there follows a brilliant section headed 
** Assent,’ which is really an explanation of the very blunder- 
ing and want of organization in government at which he has 
been jeering, and it reveals the modern politician as, in 
effect, ‘‘a dealer, a merchant or broker in assent.” Says 
Mr. Wells :— 


“He lives by assent. He gathers it in, or makes believe to gather 
it in, from the vague and fluctuating masses of the great modern 
community, he consolidates it, or seems to consolidate it, always with a 
view to the approval of the assenting mass and a continuation of its 
favours, and so he transmits it to the officials, police, teachers, tax- 
gatherers, judiciary, and so on.” 
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And he continues :— 


“To realize the intervention of these assent-organizing activities 
and the conditions under which they must work is to begin to 
understand the otherwise inexplicable inefficiency of contemporary 
governing bodies,” 


and he concludes the section with a sceptical examination of 
government on party lines. Later in the same chapter Mr. 
Wells indulges in some very effective criticism of the League 
of Nations and, in particular, of the International Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation, on whose manifesto on dis- 
armament of July 25th, 1931, he permits himself to be 
distinctly droll. The constructive emphasis in this chapter 
is thrown upon the need for getting entirely rid of nationalist 
ideology in contriving world co-operation. This is a subject 
upon which Mr. Wells gets easily, and perhaps rightly, 
heated, for he fears that the obstruction of old traditions— 
of government, of social habit and of education—may gravely 
endanger the promising hopes of the world-coalescence on 
parallel geographical and functional lines. He comes back 
to his cry of education. “‘ The fundamental thing in human 
association is and always has been education ; for what our 
education is, that also is our social organization and the 
quality of our lives.” 

His fifteenth chapter, therefore, is the one that he has 
most at heart and which most displays, not only his disgusts 
with the present, but his ideas for the future. In it he 
considers religions and universities, curricula and the gaps 
they leave, journalism and radio, and the education needed 
by the modern progressive community. From page 756 to 
page 782 is, on the whole, the most important passage in 
the book, for it contains a new view of the proper phases of 
education from infancy to adult age, and ends by imagining a 
vast and never ending encyclopedism, vastly endowed, which, 
in a happier age, should accomplish the systematic ordering 
and drawing together of all human thought and knowledge. 
Diderot is his hero here, as Roger Bacon in the introduction. 
He calls Diderot the symbol of a new apprehension, of what 
he calls the ‘‘ unconscious conspiracy ”’ of criticism, inquiry 
and denial now gathering head all over the civilized world 
against the traditional and outworn order. He sees mankind 
on the verge of a new development, of an “ open conspiracy ” 
towards the world-wide concerted effort. 


** All political, economic, and social service that is free and un- 
hampered by patriotic limitations is open conspiracy. All biological 
work is that, all physical science and all straightforward industrial 
innovation, in so far as it sets no limits to its inferences and makes 
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unconstrained communication of its results and suggestions to the whole 
world. . . . If the line of thought pursued in this book is sound, then 
what is here called open conspiracy is the practical form modern 
religion must assume, and the aim of modern education, as we have 
unfolded it here, must be to make every possible man and woman in 
the world an open conspirator.” 

There are certain implications in these words with which 
it is impossible that all civilized humanity, even some of the 
most enlightened, should agree. Nevertheless, they are part 
of a noble chapter, fitly carried on by the brief chapter sixteen 
which maintain the necessity and rightness of hope and 
courage in surveying the incalculable destiny of our universe. 
And there emerges from this book, to my mind, a greater 
and a more patient Wells than we have previously realized. 
Shutting our eyes to a few vestiges of old irritations, we find 
here no railer and no fanatic, but a man who, having shrunk 
from no drudgery to obtain an accurate and comprehensive 
survey, regards and makes clear the whole vast complexity 
of the modern world and, while sorrowfully conscious of all 
that might be achieved by unity of purpose, realises that the 
process must be slow. He himself criticises a certain professor 
for undue irritability. ‘‘ To him,” he says, “‘ the world is an 
exasperating spectacle of reasonable creatures behaving un- 
reasonably and wickedly. But the fact is they are not yet 
very reasonable creatures .... Let him look at the spectacle 
again and look at it whole, as we are trying to do in this 
work; let him look at it as a species of about nineteen 
hundred million individuals, descended from rather ferocious 
ego-centred, ape-like ancestors, not very greatly modified yet, 
and modifying very slowly, and only very slowly muddling 
their way to knowledge, reason and efficient co-operation.” 
This is the world that Mr. Wells sees, lumbering uncertainly 
towards a possible future and a right aim for the future, 
his idea of which is represented by such words as the following : 

“The socialist idea is really the idea of a universal education for 
service, and if it does not mean that, it means nothing at all of the 
slightest practical value. At present an entirely educated world is no 
more than a speculative possibility. . . .” 

“There has been an immense amount of mere subjugation in the 
past. In the future we are going to suggest, education may largely 
replace subjugation. We may replace the broken and retarded indi- 
viduality by a directed and self-disciplined individuality . . .” 

“As that scientific devoted persona, which must be the guiding 
object of modern education, is built up in more and more of the minds 
of active men and women, the face of our world will change. Things 
that are now impossible will become practicable, easy and ‘ natural,’ 
and this dark and wasteful tangle, muddle and obscurity in the counting 
house of humanity, this vast leakage of purchasing power, will no longer 
hamper the development of our racial life . . .” 
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“What is happening (he refers to the mental ferment of modern 
times, and the ‘ world-wide seeping away of beliefs, assurances and 
confidence on which the steady working of traditional social organiza- 
tion has depended ’’) may be a necessary parturition before the birth 
of unpredictable mental harmonies. These millions of brains, per- 
plexed, anxious, greedy, planning, angry, resentful, vindictive, aspiring, 
this teeming ocean of grey matter, may be traversed by currents and 
stirred by tides whose movements we scarcely begin as yet to apprehend, 
much less to measure. The "printing press, the cinema, the radio, 
stand ready to be used by anyone with the power and courage to use 
them upon this reservoir of will. . . . We can set that tide going. We 
are surely in the dawn of an age when human motives and wills mingle 
and modify and combine with a power and perhaps a violence they 
have never known before . . . 

* All those forms of mental service we have considered in our 
study of the priestly persona, that have escaped one by one, as we have 
said, from the original comprehensiveness of religion, need now to be 
brought back to a common understanding. . . . Liberal minds conceive 
education nowadays as divested of any existing religiousform. Never- 
theless we realize the necessity of some more comprehensive teaching 
that shall restore the declining unity of human motives. If we cannot 
teach imperatives we have to teach aims. We seek a new education 
to achieve the synthesis of the new world community. But if we are 
seeking to frame out a new education in view of the new ways of living 
that open before us, we are thereby and at the same time starting 
religion anew . . . 

“The forces that will carry on, develop and realize the abounding 
promise of our present civilization are by no means sure of victory ; 
they may experience huge and tragic set-backs; but the balance of 
probability seems to be largely in their favour. If they win out, it 
will be men of our kind, better, according to our present values, but 
men still, who with a whole planet organized for the conflict, will face 
those greater problems, the long-period problems of terrestrial and 
cosmic changes which advance upon us behind the skirmishing dangers 
of to-day 

“If this new-born world community of ours is to go on through 
vast periods of time, man will have to be for ever guessing new riddles. 
Will he be able to get so far with his science as to map out at length 
in their due order all the coming throws of the planetary roulette ? 
Or get a mastery of the wheel ? There will have to be an encyclopedia 
of knowledge for such feats as that, vaster than anything we can 
dream of to-day. There will have to be a mightier sort of man, very 
marvellously educated, and perhaps by virtue of an advancing science 
of eugenics innately better, to do things on that scale.” 


Mr. Wells’ book, so far as it is not a description of the 
present, but a glance into the future, might be described, not 
as another Utopia, but as the prolegomena to any possible 
Utopia. Mr. Huxley’s novel, Brave New World, is a satirical 
criticism of any possible Utopia created on purely scientific 
premises. It opens with the brilliant description of a eugenic, 
eupeptic, eurhythmic and euthanasic world that functions 
perfectly. The ideal of this world is the absolute happiness 
of all and the absolute stability of society; and that ideal 
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has been attained after much regrettable violence and many 
painful experiments. With an exquisitely derisive ingenuity 
Mr. Huxley, mixing extensive knowledge of scientific trends 
with a witty lightness of touch, conducts the reader over this 
well run world-establishment of which the members, from 
the maturing of their embryos in bottles to their extinction 
in a state of pleasurable stupor, are never—well, hardly ever— 
discontented with their own lot or envious of others. Into 
this world-establishment, by a clever device, he introduces a 
noble savage, born of a living mother and brought up, in a 
“reservation” for unregenerate savages in New Mexico, in 
the mixed environment of warm humanity and suffering, love 
and disease, superstition and faith, discontent and artistic 
ecstasy, that might characterize New Mexican life to-day. 
Moreover, the noble savage has nurtured his mind upon an 
ancient volume of Shakespeare, whose picturesque language 
and whose Elizabethan delineation of men and women have 
coloured all his thinking. Brought into the “brave new 
world,” his first enthusiasm quickly gives way to bewilder- 
ment and to a growing disgust. Arrested in a criminal 
attempt to foster discontent, he is interviewed by Mustapha 
Mond, one of the ten World-controllers. This debate is short 
and highly philosophical. Its implications strike at the root 
of all scientific Utopias, or, at least, point out that, to attain 
them, what we consider the highest rights of the human soul 
may have to be surrendered. 

It is not my purpose here to review this remarkable and, 
in its conclusions, desolate work, but to note its application 
to Mr. Wells’ visions of the future. In the new world 
imagined by Mr. Huxley all these and more have been realized. 
The “idea of universal education for service” is an accom- 
plished fact ; education has indeed replaced “‘ subjugation ”’ ; 
the “ scientifically devoted persona’”’ has indeed changed the 
face of the world, eliminating muddle and obscurity ; the 
“ synthesis of the new world community ” has been attained 
and religion indeed has been started anew ; the human race 
has muddled its way at last to “ knowledge, reason and 
efficient co-operation’ ; every man and woman and child is 
now an “open conspirator’’; the traffic of the world, the 


catering, the consumption, the amusement, the property, the 
vital functions are exhaustively organized ; nationalist 
ideology has been got rid of; there are no politicians, for 
everybody assents without them; in fact, to use another 
phrase of Mr. Wells’, man has been completely “ broken in 
to society.” Where then was the flaw? The flaw had 
simply been the elimination of an older flaw, which goes by 
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many names, “the old Adam,” “ original sin,” “free will,” 
and so forth. It had been found, so Mr. Huxley imagines, 
that man born of woman could never be broken in sufficiently ; 
too great a proportion of his mass was recalcitrant to the 
sunniest provisions of scientific efficiency. Men, for instance, 
would stay reading books in the British Museum when they 
ought to have been indulging in community sports, and thus 
consuming goods; for without organized and unremitting 
consumption society could not continue. Men would fix the 
whole of their emotions upon one woman, women upon one 
man or one child, instead of giving these emotions a dozen 
and pleasantly trickling outlets ; they were jealous or envious, 
they were secretive ; no amount of scientific education could 
rid them of dangerous and invisible kinks or idiosyncrasies. 
The nine months’ conception in a human body removed man 
from scientific control nine months too soon and too long. 
At last viviparous birth was abolished, and the victory was 
won. Education could then begin with the fertilization of 
an ovum; the destiny of every human being in the new 
civilization could be controlled from the outset, his place in 
society predetermined, his physical nature conditioned to 
resist the dangers it would incur, and, later but from earliest 
consciousness, his mind could be conditioned by daily sugges- 
tion in sleep to a complete contentment with his lot and an 
ineradicable conviction that the general contentment and the 
general stability were the only good to be considered. What 
is the result, as Mustapha Mond admits to the savage? The 
price paid for happiness and stability has been the capacity 
to think, the power of artistic creation, the faculty of worship, 
the urge to love, the endurance to suffer. 

To the noble savage, who had discovered Time and Death 
and God in a night of solitary agony, the World-controller 
cheerfully admits that a God probably exists, but that God 
is not compatible with “‘ machinery, medicine and happiness,” 
and that, since people were conditioned now to hate solitude, 
they would never discover the belief in God. He admits 
that “‘ industrial civilization is only possible when there’s no 
self-denial,” that “chastity means passion, chastity means 
neurasthenia, and passion and neurasthenia mean instability,” 
that “civilization has absolutely no need of nobility and 
heroism” since such things were symbols of political in- 
efficiency. Finally, the savage protests that surely there is 
some value in living dangerously, to which, with a delicious 
stroke of Huxleyan irony, the Controller assents, saying that for 
that very reason a monthly treatment with “ Violent Passion 
Surrogate ” is obligatory. That is where the debate ends. 
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“We flood the whole system with adrenin. It’s the complete 
physiological equivalent of fear and rage. All the tonic effects of 
murdering Desdemona and being murdered by Othello, without any of 
the inconveniences.” 


“‘ But I like the inconveniences.” 

“We don’t,” said the Controller. ‘‘ We prefer to do things com- 
fortably.” 

“But I don’t want comfort. I want God, I want poetry, I want 
real danger, I want freedom, I want goodness, I want sin.” 


“In fact,” said Mustapha Mond, “ you’re claiming the right to be 
unhappy.” 


“All right, then,” said the Savage defiantly, “I’m claiming the 
right to be unhappy.” 

“Not to mention the right to grow old and ugly and impotent; 
the right to have syphilis and cancer; the right to have too little to 
eat ; the right to be lousy ; the right to live in constant apprehension 
of what may happen to-morrow ; the right to catch typhoid ; the right 
to be tortured by unspeakable pains of every kind.” 

There was a long silence. 

“I claim them all,” said the Savage at last. 


Mustapha Mond shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You’re welcome,” 
he said. 


I need quote no more. This chapter of Mr. Huxley’s 
novel, with a plain brevity that does not conceal its passionate 
irony, stages the fundamental debate between scientific 
utopianism and humanistic imperfectionism, of which latter 
there are many concrete forms from the lowest idolatry to the 
most transcendental religions and philosophies. It is no use for 
Mr. Wells, apropos of modern politics, to disclaim stability 
as an ideal, saying that ‘“‘ the whole apologetic for modern 
democratic government on the old party lines rests in fact 
upon this action in diverting and minimizing the forces of 
change in the interests of stability. It is not realized that 
there may be too much stability and not enough change ” : 
he is Mustapha Mond, the World-controller, in his essential 
faith. He only praises change so long as he conceived it to 
be a change for the scientific better. Mr. Huxley, looking 
deeper than he, sees that a scientific best might be reached 
from which all change might be scientifically worse. And 
then the scientific best would become a dogma as unscrupu- 
lously maintained, as craftily protected, and as unflinchingly 
upheld by punishment of heretics as any belief of an organized 
religion in the past. So long as the “ brave new world ”’ is 
not an achieved fact, it is easy to envisage all the human 
virtues—love, devotion, heroism, chastity, self-denial—as 
engaged in its achievement: but it is not easy to look further 
and ask what is to become of those virtues when there are 
no oppositions for them to overcome, no junctures that call 
for their exercise, no will to exercise them. 
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In this longer view lies the whole difficulty of reaching 
a conclusion. The case for the elimination of muddle, 
disunity and waste of energy in the world rests upon 
a thousand grounds that are only too obvious: and the 
only possible method of elimination is by gradual education 
of opinion. The case upon the other side rests on the belief 
that the attainment of a perfect social organization will not 
be the attainment of perfection, unless the frictionless func- 
tioning of a machine be so regarded ; and that, even were it 

ssible to create functionally perfect citizens, such creatures 
would be lower than the functionally imperfect but poten- 
tially sublime humanity of to-day. It is curious indeed, in 
these days that call themselves enlightened, to observe the 
old controversies over original sin and justification by works 
becoming, in new phraseology, a tense modern issue. What 
isman? What is the soul? For what purpose are we here ? 
What is the highest good? These antique questions—let 
there be no mistake—are the fundamental questions still. 
If they cannot be answered, the debate cannot be concluded. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley gives them up in despair; Mr. Wells, 
perhaps, thinks them inopportune: but no scheme of educa- 
tion will root them out of the human heart. Humility, 
therefore, and patient effort seem to be the only attitudes to 
adopt, since the beam of no man’s light penetrates but a 
span into the future. And if we agree with Mr. Wells that 
“we must inculcate aims,”’ it must be with the proviso that 
material efficiency is not the only aim worth inculcating. 


OrRLO WILLIAMS. 
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BLACK FRONTIERS 


Black Frontiers, by Sam Kemp. (George G. Harrap & Co., 
Ltd., 8s. 6d.) This book of adventure deserves the quick 
sale it has had. Told as the personal tale of the experiences 
of the author it is one long thrill. Mr. Kemp went to South 
Africa in 1885. The Johannesburg gold rush occurred the 
following year, and, the Boers, making no attempt to provide 
the new community with any form of Government or Police, 
the wildest scenes were witnessed. Nothing is more curious 
than the way in which Kruger was prepared to sit at Pretoria, 
40 miles away, and to allow murder and rapine to flourish 
at his doors. In the 80’s and 90’s game abounded in South 
Africa, and the trek north of Cecil Rhodes’ Mounted Police, 
in which our author was a trooper, reads like a sportsman’s 
dream come true. The description of ‘the Lord’s Zoo” 
is alone worth getting the book for. The tale of exploration 
is completed by an account of a journey to the Zambezi 
and thence on an Arab dhow to the sea. Those whose 
constant nagging at the expansion of England fills the bilious 
Press, would do well to read the accounts of the lives lived 
by the natives before the advent of the white man—their 
wars, murderings and mutilations. Mr. Kemp was one of 
the first white men into Rhodesia, he saw Bulawayo as a 
native kraal full of slaves upon whom any torture or form of 
death might be inflicted. The account of the Rhodesia 
of those days, and of the journey taken on a Slave Dhow 
is a useful corrective to the abuse we too often hear of 
Englishmen whose work has brought peace and freedom to 
the natives of Rhodesia. The English point of view may be 
contrasted here with that of the Boer. General Hertzog’s 
Government is at present engaged in forcing through the 
Union Parliament to re-enact the old Sjamboking law, a law 
which permits an employer of a native to beat him how and 
when he likes. 


THE MILNER PAPERS 


Mr. Ceci, HEADLAM has been awarded by the Royal Empire 
Society the Gold Medal for the “ Milner Papers.” This is 
given for the best book of the year on an Empire subject, and 
this year we may say, with truth, that it has gone to a very 
good book. One volume only, the first, of the “ Milner 
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Papers” has appeared. It deals with Lord Milner’s corre- 
spondence up to the outbreak of the South African War. The 
next volume will cover the period of that war and the recon- 
struction of the the two new colonies. Further volumes will 
deal with Lord Milner’s work in the Great War. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


The Truth About Reparations and War Debts. By the 
Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George. (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.). 


All that need be said about this book is that its title is misleading. 
The truth must be sought elsewhere. 


Across New Guinea. By Ivan F. Champion. (Constable, 
15s.) 


In 1927 Mr. C. H. Karius, Assistant Resident Magistrate in Papua, and 
his colleague, the author of this book, succeeded in crossing New Guinea 
in its widest part, by way of the headwaters of the Fly and Sepik rivers. 
Mr. Champion has written a spirited and scientific account of a piece of 
pioneer work of the first importance. Fully illustrated and with a good 
map. 


At the Western Gate of Italy. By Edward and Margaret 
Berry. (John Lane, The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Berry was for many years British Vice-Consul at Bordighera, that 
almost English outpost in Western Liguria, and this scholarly work, written 
in collaboration with Mrs. Berry, is the outcome of forty years’ study of 
that fascinating country. Very fully illustrated, partly from drawings 
and aquatints. 


Dominique. By Eugéne Fromentin. Translated by V. I. 
Longman (Mrs. Vernon Dean). (Gerald Howe, 7s. 6d.) 


Eugéne Fromentin (1820-1876), the distinguished French painter of 
Algerian life, who was unfortunately not represented in the recent exhibition 
of French Art, published this autobiographical novel in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of 1862. Hitherto it has not been translated into English, although 
recognised for so long as a minor French classic. Mrs. Vernon Dean’s 
translation gives one the impression of capturing both the subtlety and 
the austerity of the original. 


The Master of the House. By Radclyffe Hall. (Jonathan 
Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

The scene here is a Provencal village in the years just before the War— 
entirely untouched by the vulgarities of the Riviera—and French peasant 
life at its best and its worst is presented with great skill. The chief char- 
acters are Christophe and his parents, Jousé and Marie, and Jan his cousin, 
and, as their names suggest, there is an undercurrent of religious allegory, 
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which hardly affects the main plot until the end, when Christophe is done 
to death in a Palestine campaign. A fine and strangely moving story, 
which never drags, though nearly twice the usual length of novels. 


Fathers of their People. By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 


With the publication of “ Joseph and His Brethren,’ Mr. Freeman 
was recognised as a novelist who might go far. In “‘ Fathers of their People ” 
we are in the same world—that of Suffolk yeoman farmers, of whose lives 
he writes with a sure touch and inside knowledge. The book is slighter 
than its forerunner, but it is an undeniably clever study of English country 
life in a “ backward” part. Mr. Freeman is not, apparently, a lawyer: 
would any squire, however urban by birth, block up a church-path, and 
who are the executors of a man who dies intestate ? A more serious flaw 
is the unnecessary coarseness of the language ; no doubt some farmers are 
rough talkers, but verbatim reports are not literature. 


My Arnold Bennett. By Marguerite, his Wife. (Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, 8s. 6d.) 


There can be little doubt that at least two of Arnold Bennett’s books 
will live as long as the language, and therefore this very personal account 
written by his French wife, from whom he was separated towards the end 
of his life, has a real value. Mrs. Bennett writes entirely without bitterness, 
and carries out a difficult task with admirable taste. We get the impression 
of a spoilt child of genius never wholly at ease outside the environment of 
his birth, which was far too narrow to hold him. 


Musings of an Old Schoolmaster. By Thomas Steele. (The 
Sylvan Press, and Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 5s.) 


What is an English public school? No foreigners can answer this 
question, and most of us are too reserved to help them. But the author 
of this book, who was for more than 40 years a master at Bradfield, tells 
the secret at last. A truly fascinating book, and one which will be enjoyed 
by every Old Boy, whatever his school may have been. Full of good 
stories, and breathing ripe wisdom and a gallant spirit. 


Archives of British Honduras. & Edited by Sir J. A. Burdon. 
Vol. 1. (Sifton Praed, 7s. 6d.) 


The Governor of our only possession in South America is doing a 
real service to the Empire in recording the strange and dramatic history 
of British Honduras. The colony has had a rough time lately, but is weather- 
ing the storm and seems likely to do so, so long as the requirements of 
mankind include mahogany and chewing-gum. 


A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. 
By J. N. L. Baker. (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Baker, lecturer in geography at Oxford, has compiled a book of 
reference which is not only a valuable piece of pioneer work but a mine 
of information for all who feel the fascination of man’s long struggle to 
enlarge his world. 


